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NOTES 

Tue celebration, on Thursday, of the marriage of 
H.R.H. the Duke of York with Princess Mary Victoria 
of Teck was the occasion of the most brilliant State 
ceremony and popular festival since the Jubilee of Her 
Majesty six years ago. The ceremony was an imposing 
one, being attended by the whole Royal Family, the 
chief officers of the Household, Cabinet Ministers and 
ex-Cabinet Ministers, and many other distinguished 
guests. The presence of more than one Indian Prince 
added a suggestion of the Imperial—a new idea at the 
wedding of our future King, eloquent in its testimony to 
the closer union forwarded so rapidly of late years. For the 
rest, what filled the eye was the tokens of popular good- 
will and enthusiasm, which were abundant. The night 
before the solemnisation of the wedding the routes to be 
passed were decorated in their whole length with flags 
and tapestries, masts and wreaths and festoons, while 
mottoes and devices on every side gave silent expression 
to the congratulations of London. As the procession 
passed the streets these congratulations were repeated 
more noisily by an enormous crowd: London can hardly 
ever have seen a larger. Until two or three in the 
morning—long after the Duke and Duchess had left for 
Sandringham—the streets of the City and West-End were 
filled with people gazing at the illuminations, Since so 
many thousands made holiday, and traffic was wholly 
blocked for many hours, we may take it as proved by 
experience that Mr. Gladstone was wrong in refusing to 
make the day one of official as well as popular rejoicing. 





Scots Home Rule emerged in the Upper House on 
Friday, when Lord Camperdown inquired if the Govern- 
ment favoured a separate Parliament for the north-country. 


. The President of the Council evasively rejoined that the 


Government had not adopted this policy, and was not 
prepared to give an opinion upon it. Since the Lower 
House had been gagged, the Duke of Argyll advised the 
Lords to insist upon the tremendous issues involved in 
the Government's proposals. The Foreign Secretary, who 
objected to catechising and baiting, as he somewhat rudely 
styled the proceedings, contented himself with the reitera- 
tion of the President’s formula. It was easy for the 
Marquess of Salisbury to justify the inquiry on the ground 
that the Prime Minister’s disclaimer was no guarantee of 
his real intentions. Discussion on the gagging resolution 
having been resumed in the Commons Mr, Byrne’s amend- 
ment was rejected by 208 to 243 votes. On an equally 
unsuccessful amendment by Lord Wolmer, the Prime 
Minister explained that the Clause relating to Irish repre- 
sentation at St. Stephen’s would be presented to the 
Committee without alteration, though he subsequently 
admitted, in reply to Mr. Goschen, that the Government 
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declined to stand by it. The suggestion of Mr. Chamber- 
lain that there should be a general discussion on the 
financial arrangements produced a response as shilly-shally 
in character. It was asserted by Mr. Reid that the public 
was sick of the discussion on the Separation Bill, where- 
upon Mr. Balfour denied that this was true of the British 
majority which disapproved of the gag. Other amend- 
ments were thrown out by the obedient items, and the 
resolution was adopted by 299 to 267. On the opium- 
trade debate which followed, we comment elsewhere. 





Tue Duke of Argyll, in moving for certain papers in the 
Lords on Monday, condemned as excessive the contribu- 
tions exacted by the War Office from the Indian Exche- 
quer for British troops, and his contention was endorsed 
by Lord Northbrook and Lord Roberts, while the Indian 
Secretary was sympathetic yet despondent. Questioned 
in the Commons, the Prime Minister declined to re-appoint 
the Royal Commission on the financial relations of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and dilated on the importance of 
the joint committee of the Treasury and the Irish Govern- 
ment in the settlement of the Hibernian contribution to 
the Imperial Exchequer. It was announced by the 
Secretary to the Admiralty that the court-martial on the 
loss of H.M.S. Victoria would be held at Malta, as certain 
officers could not be withdrawn from the Mediterranean 
station. On Clause Five of the Separation Bill, an amend- 
ment was adopted providing for the early notification to 
Parliament of any delegation of executive power. Lord 
Wolmer moved the insertion of sub-sections permitting 
the appointment of officers to enforce the law and the 
employment of the Royal Irish Constabulary in their support. 
The Prime Minister declared that the proposal would utterly 
destroy the measure, though Mr. Chamberlain adduced 
a precedent from the American Constitution, and recalled 
Mr. Dillon’s threat of what would happen when the police 
force was under patriot control. In approved theatrical 
style Honest John sorrowfully admitted that he had 
uttered these words under the terrible provocation of the 
Mitchelstown massacre, but Mr. Chamberlain mentioned 
that Mr. Dillon’s speech was delivered in December ’86, 
whilst the Mitchelstown riots occurred in September ’87 : 
and Mr. Balfour observed that the old device had never 
before been so swiftly exposed. Of course, the Irishry 
shouted ‘Liar’ at the wrong man, and otherwise raged 
like the Heathen, while the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
aided them in vamping accusations against Mr. Chamber- 
lain, which were refuted with trouble to none save the 
fabricators. Ona division the amendment was negatived, 
as was another by Mr. Brodrick defining the powers of the 
Lord-Lieutenant, which elicited from the Irish Secretary 
the explanation that a Minister of the Crown, probably the 
Home Secretary, would answer in the Commons for the 


Patriot Government’s action. 
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Ir was intimated by the Foreign Secretary in the Lords 
on Tuesday that the Government had intervened on be- 
half of the Armenian prisoners, that the Turkish autho- 
rities had pardoned two, and that the position of the 
remainder was under consideration, The County of the 
City of Glasgow Bill was read a second time after much 
talk, and other measures were likewise advanced. Of 
course, Honest John proffered the Commons the customary 
explanation : he had no intention of misleading the House 
with a tale which bore its own refutation—a description 
accurate enough of Nationalist wares generally. Deter- 
mined to continue the assault on Mr, Chamberlain, 
notwithstanding the lesson of the previous day, Mr. 
Harrington attempted, under cover of another personal 
explanation, to press an old charge, and merely contrived 
to cover himself with ridicule. It was mentioned by Mr. 
Tritton that Mr. Conybeare had repeated his trick of 
impugning the impartiality of the Speaker, in the 
pages of The Daily Chronicle, and it was urged that 
the matter should be held a breach of privilege. The 
Speaker expressed his contempt for Mr. Conybeare’s 
insolence ; and, after remarks by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Balfour, the subject was let drop. Discussion on Clause 
Five was resumed by Mr. Arnold Forster, who moved that 
the Lerd-Lieutenant should exercise the prerogative of 
mercy on the advice of Her Majesty’s principal Secretary 
of State. In the course of his speech he referred to Mr. 
Sexton as a companion and confidant of criminals, where- 
upon the Patriot denied cognisance of crime in the Land 
League, and characterised the allegation against him as 
infamous and base. The Prime Minister was shocked at 
what he chose to style the wanton introduction of 
venomous language into the debate. Mr. Arnold Forster's 
amendment was negatived without a division ; and another 
by Lord Randolph Churchill, to the effect that the Lord- 
Lieutenant should exercise the prerogative as Her 
Majesty’s representative, was defeated by 293 to 250, 
The proposal of Mr. Fisher that the executive officer act- 
ing in place of the Lord-Lieutenant should be appointed 
by Her Majesty in Council, was thrown out by 283 to 248, 
Sir Henry James moved that the Government of Ireland 
should remain under Imperial control for the next six 
years, but the motion was rejected by 182 to 142, Amend- 
ments by Sir Henry James and Captain Naylor-Leyland 
designed to protect executive power from the Irish 
Government, were defeated by 265 to 229 and 215 to 1607 
respectively. 





Tur discussion on Clause Five was resumed in the 
Commons on Wednesday when amendments by Lord 
Carmarthen and Mr. Gerald Balfour proposing that the 
Queen, and not the Patriot Government, should deter- 
mine the composition of the Irish Executive, and that 
members of this body should not sit in the Irish Legis- 
lature while in office, were negatived without a division, 
It was proposed by Mr. T. H. Bolton that the Irish 
Secretary should be a member of the Executive Committee, 
but Mr. Morley ridiculed the suggestion, which was 
rejected by 274 to 229. Mr. Bousfield moved the intro- 
duction of a new sub-section empowering the Lord 
Lieutenant, subject to statutory limitations, to accord or 
withhold assent from Bills passed by the Irish Legislature 
or to reserve the same for the signification of Her Majesty’s 
pleasure. The Irish Secretary, though he admitted some- 
thing was to be said for the amendment, employed the 
closure, for which he obtained a vote of 261 to 219. On 
Thursday the Prime Minister refused to grant a Committee 
for inquiry into the agricultural depression on the extra- 
ordinary ground that the condition of the farmer had 
improved in certain districts. Lord Wolmer’s amendment 
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on Clause Five giving the Lord-Lieutenant permission to 
act independently was defeated by 290 to 248. A similar 
proposal by Lord Cranborne was also negatived by 231 to 
281. Clauses Five, Six, Seven, and Eight were then 
‘rushed’, the Government majority falling as low as 15, 





Mr. Batrour, speaking at Stockport, remarked that the 
Ministry had been driven from a policy of concealment 
to a policy of gag: the one would prove as futile as the 
other had proved. The Nationalists had shown them- 
selves excellent tacticians, for, though their criminal 
operations in Ireland had failed, they had captured a 
British party. Doubtless Mr. Gladstone resented the 
suggestion, but his correspondence with the Duke of 
Devonshire left him no loophole. It would be tragic, 
were it not comic, to behold the Ministers watching their 
taskmasters, fearful of the threatened lash, and ready to 
vield at its slightest crack. The Gladstonians were bound 
to a servitude worse than that of Israel in Egypt ; and they 
were slaving to erect an edifice which would not stand, 
It was absurd to pretend that the Irishry could be trusted 
even to fulfil their compact, for they had raised powers 
they could not lay. Did they dare to reverse the policy 
to which they stood committed, they would share the fate 
of other would-be revolutionists : they would be trampled 
under foot by the very multitudes they hoped to lead. It 
was the right, more it was the duty, of the Unionists to 
canvass every clause, every sentence, of the new Con- 
stitution, which was of such vital importance to Imperial 
interests. The gagging resolution, designed to enable 
Mr. Gladstone to shatter the Constitution by a majority 
of twenty-five, was a blow at the liberties of Parliament. 
It was impossible to believe that the House of Commons 
could become the engine of the grossest tyranny, because 
the people of this country could never lend themselves 
to the machination of Mr. Gladstone and his allies and 
his taskmasters. 


Lorp Ranpoteu Cneurcumt in his Carlisle speech 
observed that Mr. Gladstone, despairing of success by fair 
means, had adopted foul: he had decided to muzzle the 
Opposition, in a manner which approved him either lunatic 
or traitor. The alleged precedent was no precedent at 
all, but Mr. Gladstone became more wild, more reckless, 
with every statement : fiction did duty for fact, indignation 
for argument. Of course, the object was to weaken 
Britain, in order that the Nationalists might work against 
her in their wicked and hateful ways; and hence free 
Parliamentary discussion had been strangled. The blow 
meant to be deadly would recoil upon himself, for his 
action strengthened the position of the Lords, whose 
rejection of the Bill would bring on the general election 
all the earlier; and the electorate would know how to 
deal with the black combination of fraud, duplicity, 
evasion, concealment, suppression and denial of facts 
notorious to every one. Persons who plotted against the 
State were ever doomed to disgrace, and the present pro- 
fessors of Jack Sheppard Radicalism would presently have 
their deserts. For the verdict of the country would be 
fatal to those who had held office on the meanest and the 
basest terms, and who had directed unceasing blows at the 
imperishable unity of the Empire. The Prime Minister, 
in a remarkable letter to his constituents, ‘will not 
anticipate a victory of prepossession over foresight’ for the 
Separation Bill, though its progress ‘is decisive of its 
ultimate success,’ while he is equally confident of achieving 
other important legislation. 
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Despite the Irish Secretary’s glib assurances, crime is 
on the increase in certain districts of Ireland, even accord- 
ing to the official statistics, and the Grand Jury of Clare 
has shown these to be manipulated so as to minimise their 
gravity. The Lord Chief Justice, in opening the Court in 
the North Riding of Tipperary, had to express regret at 
an augmentation of something like fifty per cent. in more 
serious offences. Boycotting is less common, though many 
persons are still under police protection, but cattle-maiming 
is pursued vigorously as ever. Mr. Justice Gibson, at 
Clare, had also to note a considerable advance in the 
amount of crime of the worst character. Disloyalists 
threaten death to all who differ from them; and the 
county is notoriously one where a rise in the water-mark 
of crime ought to be viewed with gravest anxiety. It is 
scandalous that the law cannot be enforced: it might be 
better that there should be no law than a semblance of 
law. Of course, these utterances from the bench will 
expose the Irish Judges to the abuse of every enemy of 
law and order; but they will be laid to heart by his 
opposite. The Lord-Lieutenant, though he has declined 
to receive addresses from leading institutions because they 
expressed the hope that the Constitution might remain 
unimpaired, has accepted a rigmarole which demands the 
release of the Dynamiters, the withdrawal of the police, 
and the re-instatement of the Evicteds, from the Cork 
Municipal Council ; and that, though a prominent member, 
one Meade to wit, averred that himself and many of his 
colleagues would not be bound to be loyal subjects of the 
Queen, whose representative he is. And the Chairman of 
the National League, in anticipating a Parnellite return of 
forty members at next election, observed, and the words 
are significant, that, then, ‘they would not only have the 
destiny of Ireland in their hands, but the ruling of the 
British Empire.’ 





Ir would be a strange chance if the fate of a French 
Government were to hinge on the lowness of a bodice 
or the height of a petticoat. But the riots in the 
Quartier Latin of Paris may well have such an issue. 
They began with an attempt by the police to check the 
traditional licence of the Ball of the Quart’z Arts, 
whence the students demonstrated ; they have so grown 
now that the Quartier Latin is in military occupation, 
kiosks are burnt nightly on the Boulevards, all business 
and traffic is at a standstill, and peaceful citizens are 
arrested or shot or sabred for appearing in the street. 
The fault lies most heavily on the shoulders of M. Dupuy 
and M. Lozé, his Prefet de Police. The Premier saw in 
the trivial disturbance a heaven-sent opportunity to pose 
asa strong man, and impress the bourgeoisie with a view to 
the elections. But like all weaklings he overshot him- 
self, and could only succeed in being violent ; instead of 
discreetly moving the rowdy students on, the police made 
a serious riot of the affair, and a young clerk, named 
Nuger, who had come to look on, was brained with a stone 
match-holder. Thereupon the Municipality of Paris 
voted him a public funeral, and the students’ eyes grew 
moist over their vicarious protomartyr. But M. Dupuy’s 
heart failed him, and he insisted on a secret interment, 
thereby depriving the young men of a legitimate outlet 
for their altendrissement. Meanwhile the Labour Deputies 
scented an advertisement, and the Anarchists had been 
flocking into the neighbourhood of the Boulevard St. 
Michel, which began to succeed Belleville as the Adullam 
of Paris, The riots became more violent ; the police fired 
their revolvers, and lost what heads they had so utterly 
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as to arrest house-surgeons who were attending the 
wounded, as well as the correspondent of The Pall Mall 
Gazetle. Altogether the killed and wounded came to 
some six hundred. The Chamber is in a state of ferment, 
and M. Dupuy’s well-meant manifesto has met with about 
as much success as it deserved. 





Kaiser Wituetm has elected to be comparatively merci- 
ful as he is fortuitously strong. The tempered Imperialism 
of the speech with which he opened the Reichstag 
may owe much of its temperance to the feeling that 
he is not yet quite out of the wood after all. His 
majority in the Reichstag is so narrow that the passage of 
the Army Bills is still a matter of touch and go. It is 
said that the Poles, the Anti-Semites and the Liberal 
Union, their insignificance swollen to an ephemeral 
bigness by the smallness of the Government majority, 
are like to be troublesome. Eager no doubt they are to 
sell their support for what they can get. But should Caprivi 
refuse to pay the price they may be expected to give them- 
selves for nothing rather than vote against the Bill. The 
only serious annoyance may be looked for from the Anti- 
Semites, but they will probably postpone their effort 
until the autumn when the financial part of the proposal 
will come on, and do their best to apportion the extra 
taxes so as to make the Jew pay through the nose. The 
Left will rally its shattered forces on the first part of the 
measure, which is for discussion at once, with the hope of 
getting the two years term guaranteed in black and white 
by the Bill. But the guarded language of the Kaiser's 
speech points rather to the Hiine amendment as the basis 
of the new proposals, so that unless the Liberal Union 
turns its back on that compromise, which is not likely, 
Richter and Lieber and Bebel will rage furiously together 
in vain. In some form the conscription proposals must 
be passed in a few weeks to ensure the continuity of 
enlistment when the Septennate runs out in the spring. 





Tue outlook in the coal trade is still dark enough ; 
but, as the result of a conference between masters and 
men, the evil day has been postponed for a time, by an 
arrangement whereby notices will be given to-day to ter- 
minate not later than the 28th curt. It is insisted by the 
employers that the reduction of 25 per cent. intimated is 
inevitable in the present condition of the market. The 
miners, however, decline to submit to any deduction ; 
and, as usual, the Labour leaders are scouring the country, 
with the view of forcing a strike which must end in 
disaster. For should the men lift their graith, it must 
be to replace it after a bitter struggle wherein they will 
suffer more harm than they can possibly inflict. In pur- 
suance of their promise, the Parisian authorities captured 
several cabmen for threatening their fellows who dared to 
mount their boxes, sentenced them to a fortnight’s im- 
prisonment—and then set them at liberty by giving them 
the benefit of the First Offenders’ Act. The depreciation 
of silver is like to disturb the labour-market of Austria- 
Hungary, as the Pribram mines are to be closed, and 
operations are to be confined to the State workings at 
Siebenburgen. Orders have been issued forbidding the 
workmen to assemble to discuss the matter, and attempts 
to evade the prohibition have produced military interfer- 
ence. The strike in the Australian shipping-trade has 
begun, and the crews of three steamers have been 
arrested for disobeying their officers, ten of the ring- 
leaders being sentenced to a fortnight’s hard labour, while 
the rest have been remanded. It is stated that the 
Chinese are to be admitted into Brazil, and that a large 
contingent of them will presently take up their abode 
in that country, where their presence will not make for 


peace. 
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UNDER THE GAG 


HE Opposition has taken the proper and effective 
course under the conditions imposed by the 
gagging resolutions of last week. Since it is not allowed 
to debate the whole Bill it will thoroughly discuss as 
much of each succeeding batch of clauses as can be 
handled in the time. What cannot be tackled must be 
passed without debate since the majority will have it 
so. Nor need we regret for an instant the enforced 
silence. ‘To dismiss a great part of a new Constitution 
undiscussed is enough to destroy the stoutest Ministry ; 
and at any rate it drives home the contention that no 
Home Rule Bill shall pass till the country has voted 
upon it at a General Election. ‘The vote, indeed, must 
be taken upon some definite measure not upon the 
vague assertion of a principle. Meanwhile fortune 
favours the Opposition. 

The first of the batch of clauses before the House is 
the most important. The Constitution of the Executive 
Authority in Ireland is a more vital consideration than 
the Constitution of the Legislature. ‘The practical 
power which may be placed in the hands of Irish 
politicians is the very root of the matter. ‘The 
Councils or Assemblies into which they may be divided 
are merely subordinate details. ‘Therefore the Oppo- 
sition has done well to dispense with debate on Clauses 
6, 7, and 8, and to endeavour to secure the objects 
aimed at by Lord Wolmer and Mr. Arnold Forster 
—in short, to provide the Lord-Lieutenant with power 
to enforce the decrees of the Exchequer Judges and to 
guard against the chance that the Nationalist members 
may use their power to bring back, and protect from 
legal process, their fugitive friends of the Land 
League. 

When a party is fighting on sound principles, it 
not uncommonly gains advantages which its enemies 
ascribe to luck. But the point which the Opposition 
has been able to score, and the completeness with 
which it has been scored, cannot have been foreseen or 
hoped for. It is the contention of the Unionists that 
the Nationalists are not to be trusted with power. By 
a piece of good fortune such as has rarely rewarded any 
body of politicians the Opposition has had its conten- 
tion confirmed for it out of the mouth of Mr. Dillon— 
Honest John Dillon himself—twice over, and on the 
second occasion more fully than on the first. If the 
incidents of this parliamentary encounter had been 
arranged by the Unionists, they could not have fallen 
more pat to their purpose. Sometime back Mr. Cham- 
berlain quoted a passage from a speech of Mr. 
Dillon’s wherein the enemies of the people and the 
base agents of the tyrant landlord were threatened 
with horrid vengeance, to be taken at that happy time 
when Mr. Parnell should be Prime Minister of 
Ireland, and Master of the Police. Mr. Dillon took a 
week to think it over, and then seized an excuse to 
explain. He implied that this was the only speech 
of its kind, and he asserted that it had been torn 
from him in the anguish of mind produced by the 
Mitchelstown massacre. He piteously deplored his 
heat, appealing to the good feeling of the House not 
to condemn him for injudicious words uttered at a 
painful emergency. Mr. Chamberlain was silent while 
the Ministerialists cheered the honest man in a gush 
of the softest emotion. Then he arose, and carefully 
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noting Mr. Dillon’s answer, and the approval of the 
Ministerialists, suddenly crushed him with the an- 
nouncement that the speech was delivered a year before 
the ‘massacre. If the thing had stopped there 
the Unionists might have been well content. But, Mr, 
Dillon having helped them to one victory, could not 
rest till he had given them another. The very 
next day he explained his explanation into some- 
thing ten times more damaging to himself and _ his 
party. With that incapacity to keep quiet, that 
inability to abstain from blurting out whatever comes 
uppermost, which are his best titles to the epithet 
honest, Mr. Dillon attributed his blunder to 
the fact that, having made so many speeches of 
the kind, he could no longer distinguish one from 
another. ‘his is true no doubt, but it leaves the 
Opposition in the position of the counsel for the 
defence who when the prosecution had ceased speaking 
was content to get up and say, ‘ My lud, that is our 
case. Mr. Dillon and his colleagues have made many 
such speeches at various times. Either they meant 
what they said or they did not. If they did, then 
they are not to be trusted with power. If they did 
not, then the promises of such ranting wind-bags are 
worth precisely nothing at all. 

The Opposition, which may no longer criticise the Bill 
with thoroughness, is doing excellent work in bringing 
these facts to daylight. With their present arrogance 
the Nationalists will continue to forward the Unionist 
cause not always so foolishly as Mr. Dillon, but not 
less effectually. Mr. Sexton may foam and squirm, and 
writhe and rant, but he will not abolish the damaging 
record ‘of what has been said and done by Mr, 
Gladstone’s present supporters. ‘These indiscretions 
(shall we call them ?) Mr. Amold-Forster summed up 
with force. ‘P. J. Sheridan did run away with a true bill 
for wilful murder against him. Mr. O’Brien did publish 
letters in United Ircland speaking of one of the Phoenix 
Park murderers as “honest Dan Curley ” and denouncing 
the tribunal which hanged the assassins as “the 
Strangling Commission”. United Ireland did help to 
hunt and torture loyal men and women. ‘The respon- 
dents before the Special Commission did incite to 
intimidation and “the consequence of that incitement 
was that crime and outrage were committed by the 
persons incited.”’ ‘lhe respondents before the Special 
Commission are the Nationalist Members of to-day into 
whose hands the Home Rule Bill would consign Ireland. 
‘To move every possible amendment which, if accepted, 
would limit that power, and of which the rejection 
proves the determination of the Cabinet not to impose 
cflective limitations—is the one imperative duty of the 
Opposition. For the sake of doing this effectually it 
can afford to devote each week, if need be, to one clause 
of each batch, and let the rest go hang. 


PRE-JUDICIAL CONDEMNATION 


TYHE official despatches have come in, and the 

ignorant public has been so mazed with sketches, 
diagrams, hydro-dynamical calculations, letters and 
conjectures that it is beginning to arrive at a very 
satisfactory misunderstanding about the disaster to the 
Victoria. With one voice the newspapers and their 
disciples have proclaimed that the responsibility for the 
disaster lies on the man who lies seventy fathoms deep 
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under the waters of the Levant. He gave the orders ; 
he refused to modify them; he forbade the rest of the 
squadron to send help ; he went down with the flagship, 
and it was all his fault. ‘To a certain point the de- 
monstration is simple enough. We have before our 
eyes the diagram of Lieutenant Francis I’. Birr, with 
the courses of the ships neatly marked in dotted lines, 
showing that, after all, they actually did collide. We 
have the mathematical calculation that each ship took 
six hundred yards to turn at full speed, so that at six 
cables distance they would just crash together at the end 
of the manceuvre, and steaming at half speed somewhat 
sooner. We have the word of Admiral Markham, of Ilag- 
Lieutenant Lord Gillford, of Captain Maurice Bourke, 
of Staff-Commander Hawkins-Smith, of Lieutenant 
Heath, all following on the same side. The calculation 
shows that the collision was bound to take place under 
the circumstances as surely as two and two are four; 
the testimony of five officers establishes the fact that the 
inevitable happened, and the diagram convinces even the 
British public that here at least the laws of nature acted 
without a hitch. So far it is plain enough. 

But all this evidence leaves altogether unex- 
plained the very facts for the explanation of which 
aweek ago al! Britain was agape. Suppose Admiral 
‘I'ryon gave the signals; suppose they were correctly 
interpreted, and the collision occurred in due course— 
nothing is explained. We have had no evidence as yet 
that the Vice-Admiral was either mad or dreaming. He 
admitted (so the accounts run) that there ought to be 
eight cables distance between the two columns, and 
then nonchalantly allowed them to proceed at six. 
Was this the first seaman, the ablest tactician in the 
British navy ? Was it the part of a T'ryon to leave the 
conditions of a delicate manceuvre to the hazard of the 
first number that tumbled from his tongue; to listen 
in a brown study and answer in listless abstraction 
questions on which hinged the fate of two of the finest 
(Jueen’s ships afloat and more than a thousand men? 
It is suggested that he was short-sighted, that 
he was but just on deck again after sickness. 
What is this but an additional reason that he 
should listen to the remonstrances of his subordi- 
nates? And what has short sight to do with 
ordering a manceuvre which every middy in the 
feet knew to be physically incapable of accomplish- 
ment ? We repeat that all these elaborate explanations 
explain nothing at all. More, they raise a fresh 
question more difficult of solution than any of the 
old ones. or if Sir George 'ryon were so mad as to 
hoist those suicidal signals, was it or was it not the 
duty of his subordinates and of the Rear-Admiral to 
disobey them, and thereby to save one of the two 
ships from certain destruction ? In war time the best 
subordinate is he who disobeys, and succeeds. It is the 
greatest of risks that an officer can run, since to disobey, 
and fail spells righteous damnation ; none the less, dis- 
obedience may, in the stress of danger, become the 
highest loyalty. Might not this principle be extended 
to deadly peril in time of peace? That question we 
leave to the expert; we only say that the so-called 
elucidations of the disaster raise it, and elucidate 
nothing. The great problen—Why was England’s 
finest battle-ship thrown away for nothing ?—stands 
before us as stubborn and unconquerable as ever. 

There is another explanation ; which also explains 
VOL, X, 
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nothing—or rather it changes the issue and substitutes 
one inscrutability for another. It has been suggested 
that Admiral ‘T'ryon’s signal was misunderstood. ‘These 
were his orders:—‘ Second division alter course in 
succession sixteen points to starboard, preserving the 
order of the fleet. Virst division alter course sixteen 
points to port, preserving the order of the fleet.’ Grant 
that the fatal manceuvre had been safely accomplished ; 
the Victoria would then be leading the port column 
instead of the starboard, the Camperdown the starboard 
instead of the port. Is that preserving the order 
of the fleet? Had not the Admiral some other evolu- 
tion in his mind when he added the qualification ? 
Rear-Admiral Markham has told us that it was 
his first idea that the Vice-Admiral intended 
to circle round the second division, leaving them 
on his port hand. Another conjecture is that he 
intended the second division to circle round the stern of 
the first. That is the newest suggestion, and it is as 
hopeless as any of the others. For what is the assump- 
tion that it involves? First, that Sir George ‘Tryon 
could not give a plain comprehensible signal, since on 
this theory’s showing it was open to two interpreta- 
tions. But it implies more than this. Admiral Mark- 
ham was told to turn sixteen points to starboard ; and 
he did it. If the Commander-in-Chief meant him to 
take any other course he would have said so. If he 
meant what he said, why did he turn sixteen points 
himself? ‘To pass round the stern of the Camperdown 
it was necessary to make a wider sweep. None the less 
he had the Victoria’s helm put hard over, and went 
straight to his death. Or come back to the same per- 
plexity : either the Admiral was mad or dreaming. 
Assuming that Admiral Markham obeyed orders, which 
was certain, he was taking his ship to a monstrous 
suicide that any seaman who had sailed on the ship for 
a week could have foreseen and avoided. We say again 
and again that this is noexplanation. Of the ultimate 
causes of the loss we understand absolutely nothing. 
Let us be just even to the dead. Let us admit that 
a lifetime of brave and skilful service is something 
to set against conjectures born of the bare, dry skeleton 
of an official report. Let us give some weight to the 
opinions of the distinguished authorities who have 
said that the dead sailor had the stuff in him that 
might have set his fame by the side of Rodney’s 
or Nelson’s. Let us be just—and patient. If Britain 
be silent now, it is only to make her voice heard 
with graver authority when she hears all the truth. It 
is not as if to wait were to send the affair down the 
wind along with the last bubbles that swirled 
up from the dying ironclad. A full, a persistent, 
an unflinching inquiry follows such a loss as this 
as inevitably as night follows day. All the leading 
officers of both ships are to be court-martialled, 
and they will be forceed—admitting for a moment the 
wild supposition that force could be necessary to draw 
the truth from British officers in such a case—to reveal 
every fact or word or thought that could have the 
least conceivable bearing on the circumstances of the 
catastrophe. ‘The court-martial is to open in a few days 
at Malta. Its proceedings will probably be protracted, 
and there is every reason why they should be. But the 
verdict must come in time, and if it be proved that 
one of our ships has been wasted by carelessness or 
incapacity we shal] not stint our indignation, 
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Meanwhile, the duty of the nation is clear enough. 
The families of four hundred of her sailors are left to 
the tender mercies of a straitened pension list. It lies 
with her to adopt them, and she is doing it. It lies 
with the Press to abstain by how soever heroic an effort 
of self-denial from prejudging a case that has not yet 
been tried. And it lies with us all to respect the 
memory of the men that guarded us, to wait patiently 
for the full truth, and to reward or condemn righteously, 
without weak anger or weak sentiment, when once the 
truth is known. 


A PROTESTANT JEREMIAH 


HE spectacle of the Protestant Athanasius of St. 
Margaret's, wailing—in the pages of L’he Con- 
temporary—over a nation that is false to the principles 
of the Reformation, were pitiful indeed, but for the 
element of comedy which a recollection of some other 
antics suggests. With a singular lack of tact Arch- 
deacon Farrar recalls an article in the same Review 
and on the same subject, which for his own sake he 
should have wished forgotten. He there presumed to 
quote Mr. Gore in support of his attacks on that party 
in the Church which he detests, and received some 
time afterwards from that gentleman a well-merited 
snub. However, an obvious suppressio veri renders this 
later article absolutely valueless. The Sacramental 
and hierarchical dogmas of the High Church party 
may be true or false. But they are not the invention 
of the modern Ritualist. In every generation since the 
Reformation innumerable Churchmen have held them. 
To ostracise Churchmen for this adherence is to degrade 
the Church to an Evangelical sect. ‘To consider the 
dogmas as forced on the laity by an arbitrary priest- 
hood is merely to refuse to look at facts. 

The Ritualistic services, indeed, be they good or 
evil, represent an economic demand on the part of 
the laity, nothing more and nothing less. For the fact 
remains that the most Ritualistic churches in London 
are unendowed—and are yet filled. Again, it is 
hardly seemly for the man who is of them that add 
a new commandment to the ancient list: ‘ Drink 
no alcohol, and who from the pulpit booms the 
Salvationist rioters, to denounce the innovators of 
Scriptural precept, or to shelter himself under the 
egis of the author of Ecclesiastical Polity. But the 
strangest part of the tirade is its conclusion. On the 
authority of some Welsh Evangelical Dr. Farrar holds 
that Ritualism is the cause of the hostility of the Welsh 
Nonconformists to the Establishment. As a matter of 
fact Wales during the Laudean period and up to the 
death of the last Stuart Queen was emphatically the 
most devoted child of the Anglican Church. It was 
the policy of the men who rose to power on the fall of 
the High Church and Tory party that experimentalised 
the Welshman out of the Church. It was under the 
pastorate of fashionable Low Church preachers, intruded 
into sees that they never visited, that the secession of 
the Methodists took place. And the notion that the 
Tithe disturbances are a protest against the re-intro- 
duction of auricular confession or the doctrine of the 
Mass is a manifest absurdity. Indeed, naught has 


been heard of these doctrines save in denunciation 
in at least two-thirds of those parishes, in which 
Christianity of Wales has expressed itself in the 
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repudiation of its contracts, since the days of the Re- 
formation to the time when these later scandals began. 
But if our Archdeacon would trouble himself to read 
the speeches of Mr. Lloyd Grorge, he would learn that 
it is not ecclesiastical tyranny, but rather its absence, 
that incites the fiery Celt against the Church. 

‘To Dr. Farrar’s remarks on the corruptions and 
dangers of auricular confession there is no objection. 
But with all its evils, the system represents a higher 
historic evolution than that inquisition of the chapel 
into life and morals which for the last fifty years has 
beggared Welshmen of decency and _ independence, 
However, when an Archdeacon of the Church is will- 
ing to see in the followers of Mr. Thomas Gee or Mr, 
Lloyd George on the one hand, and of Mr. William 
Booth on the other, the ideal of Evangelical piety, 
there needs no other reason to explain the waning in- 
fluence of the Low Church School of religion in our 
midst. Indeed did it rest with him, and such as he, to 
support the work of the Reformation, that work might 
be undermined with ease. Butit has worthier defenders, 
The tendency of the representatives of the High 
Church, judged by literature and conduct, is tolerant 
and progressive. Oa Rome the authors of Law Mundi 
have turned their backs, ‘They recognise more strongly 
than any other party the social work of the Church, 
and yet wisely eschew party politics. ‘They grapple 
more boldly and more honestly with the question of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures than any other theo- 
logians. ‘They and their friends have done, and are 
doing much to enlarge the historic and wsthetic side of 
a religion which has been vulgarised by the men whom 
Dr. Farrar professes to honour. ‘This party, in truth, 
represents the oldest and best tradition of the Church 
and its most honourable historical record. No doubt 
it has its fools and its fanatics; like every other 
religious movement, it is marred by questionable prin- 
ciples. Yet it embodies the best of our religious 
aspirations; and while the Evangelical and Noncon- 
formist Conscience remain what they are, it will possess 
for itself alike the present and the future. 


REAPING THE WHIRLWIND 


MERICANS are so prone to boastfulness in seasons 

of prosperity, that their susceptibility to panic 

when things go awry is not a little strange. It needed 
small foresight to realise that the closing of the Indian 
Mints would hit the producers of silver in a very tender 
place. Nevertheless, a comprehensive survey of the situa- 
tion cannot be attempted just now ; and prudence coun- 
sels a pause before surrender. Yet forthwith the mine- 
owners of Colorado shut their works, having vented the 
bitterness of their souls in a flamboyant declaration 
concerning the metal’s indispensable use. It is evident 
that the American capitalist, despite his Republicanism, 
cares naught for the sufferings of the 30,000 workmen 
thus debarred from employment; nor will empty 
stomachs be stayed by the information — that 
Grover Cleveland’s Presidential bosom entertains a 
benevolent solicitude alike for merchant, manufacturer, 
farmer, and labourer. No doubt his proclamation that 
both Houses of Congress shall be convened in August 
displays a laudable desire to set crooked things straight ; 
yet, disencumbered of grandiose phraseology, it means 
the possible repeal of the Sherman Act, and therefore a 
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further blow to the silver interests. And the diggers 
mav fairly complain that the President, no less than 
the masters, has been actuated by a mere spirit of 
fussiness. ‘The Legislature would have met in Septem- 
ber under any circumstances; then why antedate its 
proceedings by a month? Surely a deaf ear should 
have been turned to Wall Street, especially as the 
steadiness of the market proves that financiers are less 
grievously hurt than themselves pretend. 

The truth is, that both President Cleveland and the 
silver merchants are mightily anxious to get up a 
boom. The President stands pledged to secure the 
repeal of the Sherman Act, and therein he receives 
support from the common sense of the community. 
Indeed, how should we stigmatise with sufficient 
severity a measure which forces the ‘l'reasury to pur- 
chase 4,500,000 ounces of silver a month, although 
the inability to get one-half that amount into circula- 
tion has long been apparent? If we put the most 
charitable interpretation upon the Act, we must still 
confess that it commits the vulgar error of con- 
founding an increased currency with augmented 
prosperity. However, it is now plain, even to the 
common fool, that the Act purported to create, 
at others’ expense, a market for the mining States. 
But the menaced monopolies are unquestionably 
strong; moreover, they can silence Mr. Cleveland's 
noisy complaint of ‘the present impending danger 
and distress’ with a high-pitched wail over the 
misery caused by the Indian Government. Nay, it 
may well be the case that the precipitate closing of 
the mines is but an artfully contrived argument ad 
miscricordiam. Accordingly, the Democratic pro- 
gramme will be hard to carry out; the more so since 
the Cabinet has determined to run atilt at the 
McKinley ‘Tariff as well. Such hardihood can only 
arouse the Republicans’ direst wrath; and as many 
of the President’s nominal supporters entertain a 
sneaking kindness for the Sherman Act, it would need 
but little skill in obstruction to bring the projected 
reform to an utter standstill. For, though a vague 
desire for honest administration may not be wholly 
extinct, even in America, it is identified with no 
faction ; whereas corners and rings are the heart's desire 
of every self-respecting Yankee. And as the Yankee's 
sustenance is derived entirely from Protection, he would 
behave with less than his usual circumspection, did he 
allow Congress to achieve an approach, however timid, 
towards the fulfilment of Richard Cobden’s ideals. 

‘Though that visionary was long since proven a false 
prophet, his disciples persist in holding melancholy 
little dinners in his honour, and in calling upon a digni- 
tary of the sect to make a dogmatic little speech. 
Lord Playfair, who performed the ceremony a week ago, 
is inspired with a Cobdenitish self-confidence beyond 
the common ; and you cannot but smile as you read 
the high astounding terms with which he threatened 
the world of Protection. The Colonies also were 
soundly rated, but the full fury of his wrath fell upon 
the United States, and Mr. McKinley. Now it is 
possible to agree with the learned expositor’s ruthless 
vilification of the tariff heresy, without accepting 
his somewhat sanguine conclusion that it is on 
the wane. True, this particular tariff will 
doubtless be abolished, and that speedily ; 
but the idea of independence of foreign supplies, 
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which the would-be Governor of Ohio personi- 
fies, is ineradicable from America; and, for that 
matter, from the chief nations of Europe as certain 
French and German orators were constrained to own. 
Under these circumstances the only possible policy is 
retaliation, as counselled by Lord Salisbury ; and such 
counter-stroke would come with the more telling effect 
did it take the form of the Imperial customs-union, 
Lord Playfair advises the turning of the other cheek, 
in the hope that the smiter will at last grow weary. 
The chances are entirely the other way; and if the 
United Empire Trade League is too much addicted to 
gaseous declaration, when it should be studying figures, 
none the less does it appear an eminently practical 
body when compared with the fatuity of a belated 
Cobdenitism. 


ANTI-THEFT 


HE licence of our Legislature is notorious, and it 
is to avert a very possible danger of Democracy 
that Lord Wemyss proposes to introduce a new 
Standing Order for the Lords whereby the presenta- 
tion of any Bill, Public or Private, breaking or 
interfering with existing contracts shall be forbidden. 
So that, before any such Bill can be introduced, its 
promoter, by persuading the House of its expediency, 
must obtain the temporary suspension of this Standing 
Order. In short, as Lord Wemyss himself puts it, the 
proposal is simply to change the onus probandi, where 
it is sought to break existing contracts. Should Lord 
Wemyss’s proposal be carried, the onws will lie upon him 
that brings in the Bill. It was but recently that Lord 
Wolmer sought to prevent the Irish Parliament which is 
not to be, from passing any law impairing the obligation 
of contracts. Did the Irish Nationalists desire the 
prosperity of Ireland, they would gladly accept so wise 
a limitation. The honest man thinks the Eighth Com- 
mandment no hardship. The Government, however, 
was bound by its compact with the Irish, and Lord 
Wolmer’s proposal was rejected without even the 
semblance of a debate. America’s sympathy with Mr. 
Gladstone is common talk. A Yankee mayor has 
hailed him ‘the uncrowned King of England’. But 
American sentiment is one thing, and the American 
Constitution is another. The one applauds the 
Home Rule Bill as a wise and statesman-like measure ; 
the other is strong in safeguards and provisos, which 
prove the Irish Bill dangerously licentious. 
Take, for instance, the liberty and sanctity of 
contract. Article I. Section X. of the American Con- 
stitution provides that ‘no State shall pass any ex post 


facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts.’ 


A distinguished representative of the United States, 
Mr. Phelps, has explained and illustrated this pro- 
vision with admirable force and lucidity: ‘ ‘The 
American Congress and the Legislature of the States, 
he says, ‘are equally bound to observe constitutional 
limits in legislation, and to pass no law that would 


in any respect infringe them. But if by any mis- 


apprehension of what those limits require, or the 
pressure of any party or political excitement, legisla- 
tion should take place which violates constitutional 
provisions, the Courts of the country, and in last resort, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, which is the 
highest of all, afford protection and redress against 
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such legislation to any person who may be affected by 
it. An Act passed in contravention of this or any 
other constitutional safeguard is held to be void, and 
constitutes no justification to the officer who attempts 
to enforce it. The consequence is that not only life 
and liberty, but property, individual or corporate, in 
every form in which it can lawfully exist in the United 
States, have been made doubly secure against invasion 
under any form or pretence of governmental autho- 
rity not warranted by the law of the land. First, 
by the obligation resting upon the legislative 
power, not to transcend constitutional boundaries ; 
and secondly, by the authority in the courts of 
justice, if those limits are exceeded by legislation 
or by executive act, to afford a complete relief.” 
And another American, the distinguished jurist the 
Hon. Dudley Field, has said: ‘The foundation of 
American life, of American government, is the sanctity 
of the home and the sanctity of contracts. No State 
could enact a law by which one dollar of rent could be 
taken from any landlord to be given to any tenant.’ 
As the Duke of Argyll has pointed out the deliberate 
refusal of the Government to introduce the special 
words which prohibit the American States from passing 
any law in derogation of contracts is a clear proof of 
the fraudulent character of the Irish Bill. 

Lord Wemyss proposes to raise the whole question 
in its broadest aspect without reference to Ireland, 
and while his proposal will not interfere with the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament it seeks to 
throw an obstacle in the way of any legislation which 
should impair existing contracts. The question is of 
essential importance, and aforetime found a far wider 
application. At Athens, where Democracy was deve- 
loped to its utmost limits, it was yet illegal to propose 
any measure which contravened an existing law unless 
that law had first been repealed ; and the Constitution 
was guarded from hasty change by formal and elaborate 
securities. With us, however, the necessity of a safe- 
guard has only arisen of late. It never occurred to our 
fathers that Parliament would interfere between two 
men who with their eyes open entered into a mutual 
obligation. If Radicals were logical—which is im- 
possible—they would remember their theory of human 
equality, and welcome Lord Wemyss’s proposal. Un- 
fortunately the Democracy is the most tyrannical of 
governors, and this proposed safeguard of Lord 
Wemyss’s strikes a blow for liberty such as the 
tyrant dreads. The proposal will be made to the 
Lords at an early date. It were well in the mean- 
time that some education of public opinion should be 
undertaken. ‘There is as much need for enlightenment, 
as there is for a new view of individual liberty. Freedom 
of contract has long been a bulwark against privilege. 
And it is a striking illustration of the admirable 
balance of our Constitution, that this appeal for the 
protection of contract is made to the House of Lords, 
the so-called Chamber of the Privileged. 

Above all the proposal should appeal to the Briton’s 
love of fair play. very prisoner is innocent in the 
eye of the law until he has been proved guilty. By the 
same analogy the Constitution should regard every con- 
tract entered into without force or fraud as binding on 
the parties to it. The assertion of this theory, recently 
made doubtful by the action of Parliament, is all that 
Lord Wemyss seeks, It is surely a manifest flaw in our 
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theory of legislation, and a possible cause of grave in- 
justice in its practice, that any doubt on the matter 
should exist. At present every contract can be infringed 
by any member of either House without prayer or 
preliminary. ‘There is no force of custom—which of 
late indeed, has been all the other way—still less any 
barrier of procedure to give the wildest visionary pause. 
The House of Lords will fail in its duty if it does not 
seize the opportunity which Lord Wemyss is to give 
it, and provide us with an exhaustive discussion on the 
grave issues which the motion must of necessity raise. 


INTRIGUE ON TOUR 


HE Khedive’s visit to the Sultan is exactly the 
sort of incident whose importance the Foreign 
Correspondent naturally exaggerates ; and it is per- 
fectly true that it offers more than common opportu- 
nities for the detection of mares’ nests. ‘lhe crisis of 
last winter, when Abbas sought to satisfy his intention 
of establishing his independence against Britain and 
Turkey alike, prompted the Sultan’s Commissioner to 
cast his influence against ord Cromer’s. Whether he 
used the tools of diplomacy with egregious clumsiness, 
or simply obeyed orders, we are not likely to know. 
Anyhow, he impressed Abbas with the notion that he 
had the sympathy of his suzerain. We admit that 
difficulties may be the early consequence of his journey 
to Constantinople, but we imagine that the danger will 
not come from the Khedive so directly as from the 
indiscreet and _ pertinacious retinue which accom- 
panies him. Abbas has learned something of the 
determination of our statesmen and officials; more- 
over, in spite of his youth, he knows better than to 
play into the Sultan’s hands. Even if he were to 
propose negotiations, it is extremely probable that the 
Sultan would regard him as the catspaw of some of his 
own Ministers ; and those he neither trusts nor respects. 
Consequently the young man’s suggestions, if he make 
any, are likely to be met with vague sympathy and 
silenced by the politeness and the formality which 
Abdul Hamid knows how to employ. It must not 
be forgotten that this is a visit of ceremony. The very 
circumstances of his position dictate that he should 
visit the Sultan before he takes his pleasure at any 
Western Court: and we believe that Abbas’s chief 
motive in crossing the Mediterranean is the desire to 
acquire a liberty of action which he does not possess. 
But last winter he was foolish enough to put himself 
at the head of a party, and that party will not leave 
its purposes unaccomplished for lack of plottings. 
Recently the governors of the Egyptian provinces have 
carried a petition to be signed by the fellahin, extolling 
the rule of Abbas, and hinting that the country would 
be much better off if he ruled it without British 
assistance. It is a curious fact that the Ministers who 
accompany Abbas to Constantinople are with two ex- 
ceptions the most ardent Nationislists of his Cabinet. 
Because they know a ‘Turkish occupation would leave 
them practically independent, they would accept it as 
preferable to the presence of British officials: hence the 
report that Abbas has called upon the Sultan to occupy 
the country. It is the last thing Abbas would do, but 
some of his followers are by no means indisposed to such 
a change. Hence, too, the current ramour that Abbas 
means to get Lord Cromer dismissed: by calling 
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upon the Sultan to object to his continuance in 
authority. It is true enough that Abbas does not 
like Lord Cromer; but he recognises his ability, 
and admits that he would rather work with 
him than with any other Briton, except perhaps 
his tool Mr. Wilfred Blunt. The Khedive’s retinue 
will do its utmost to rouse the Sultan’s ministers 
against us: and since the Sultan regards the British 
officials as usurpers of his power, the politicians who 
hang about the backstairs of the Yildiz Kiosk will seek 
to gain his favour by acting under the advice of these 
Egyptians. In 1890 the Sultan was mightily angered 
by Lord Salisbury’s refusal to give Rustem Pasha any 
assurance that we would be quick to quit the country, 
and he knows as well as the commonest Irishman how 
sensitive Mr. Gladstone is to pressure. 

Riaz Pasha, on the other hand, is far too wise a man 
to mix himself with the Khedive’s retinue. His eternal 
thirst for power explains his action of last February 
better than any sentimental theories of his zeal for 
Egyptian independence. Indeed, his recent arrangement 
whereby the friction between the departments of police 
and justice was smoothed away shows that so far as an 
Oriental can be honest he is honestly anxious to work 
comfortably with us, Whatever projects he may have, he 
will not risk their ruin by plotting at Constantinople : 
the alternative issues of such intriguings being failure 
and delay. But Riaz himself is compelled to work with 
the National party, whose influence is not diminished 
by the error of last winter. ‘The recent decree to the 
effect that all instruction in the schools and colleges 
shall be conveyed in Arabic shows the power of the 
Mussulman doctors, and their aversion from European 
knowledge and European text-books. It is an important 
step towards the re-establishment of Mohammedan 
manners and ways of thought, a blow levelled at 
those who would assimilate Egyptian and European 
institutions. It is from the doctors, who control the 
Young Egypt party, much as the Irish priesthood 
controls the companions of ‘Truthful John Dillon, that 
we are to expect annoyance. Annoyance—but no more. 
For we have a record of renewed prosperity as the last 
Egyptian papers show, and we have the assent of 
Europe to our policy. Neither Abbas nor Riaz is 
vehemently against us, and time will probably encourage 
Abbas to acquiescence. But the people who brought 
about Arabi’s revolt are waiting for another Arabi, and 
working towards readiness on the day of his coming. 
But the new Arabi will not enjoy even so long a spell 
of prosperity as did his predecessor. 


THE LIE SENTIMENTAL 


T is one of the peculiarities of our government that 
every Friday evening the House of Commons 
ceases for a few hours to be, even in name, a legislative 
body, and becomes a debating society with neither 
purpose nor responsibility. Such simple country folk 
as respect British institutions cannot realise the meta- 
morphosis. ‘lo them the House of Commons is the 
House of Commons always, and its voice is the voice of 
omnipotence, And thus when Mr. Paul, for example, 
a few weeks since snatched a vote, and induced the 
House to promise the Bengali Babu a free field for the 
Indian Civil Service, the said Babu took the promise 
seriously, Unconscious of the ignorance of India which is 
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criminal in a body that affects to govern, he dreams 
the British Government, with the great and good 
Mr. Paul at its head, is resolved that in future the 
half- Anglicised son of effete Bengal shall, by the might 
of his pen, rule over the haughty Rajput and the cut- 
throat Pathan. Happily for himself, he will be saved 
from that danger. But meanwhile, the body that 
saves him—the Indian Government— will be denounced 
throughout the Bengali press for disobeying the orders 
of the Imperial Parliament. 

That is the net result of an irresponsible debate 
in the House of Commons. The debate on last 
I'riday terminated in a manner less serious but 
not less absurd. For years certain gentlemen have 
wandered up and down the United Kingdom pushing 
an agitation that is supported only by the ‘lie 
sentimental.’ ‘They tell their fellow-countrymen that 
the practice of taking opium destroys the body, and 
numbs the soul; that a wicked Indian Government 
fosters the practice for the sake of the Treasury; and 
that Great Britain forces China against her will to 
admit the drug as an article of commerce. The untruth 
of these statements is of the smallest consequence. They 
appeal to a small but well-organised body of men and 
women which loves nothing so much as abuse of their 
mother country. ‘Tell these persons of doubtful sex 
that Britain has sinned, and their Nonconformist 
hearts throb with joy. That indeed is the end of 
their desire ; and should you afterwards prove to them 
that the statement is a lie, they will set you down as a 
black-hearted ‘Tory, incapable of appreciating the 
subtleties of a refined conscience. 

Knowing this peculiarity of half his party, Mr. Glad- 
stone was masterly in his astuteness. To tell his 
followers that they were feeding themselves on a fraud 
might have shaken the Great Liberal Party to its 
foundations. ‘To accept the fraud, and condemn the 
Indian opium revenue was more than even Mr. Glad- 
stone, as Prime Minister, could do, though it would 
doubtless have served his turn well enough in Oppo- 
sition. And so he began with a panegyric of the fad- 
monger; enlarging eloquently of his sympathy, and 
giving fresh currency to his sentimental falsehoods. 
This done, he most persuasively explained that some 
of the statements were doubtful, and that excellent 
intentions were not always realised. ‘The consequence 
was that the House, instead of condemning one of the 
most profitable of Indian industries, decided to petition 
Her Majesty for a Royal Commission of Inquiry. The 
decision is harmless enough ; it is merely foolish. There 
is already, and has been for years, sufficient evidence to 
dispose of all the tissue of lies that keeps the Anti- 
Opium League afloat. What is needed is not a Royal 
Commission to disprove statements already dismissed as 
baseless, but a Minister who will have the courage to 
decline on the Government's behalf to listen to senti- 
mental and dishonest nonsense. <Anti-British senti- 
mentality and the passion for self-abasement are 
properly ignored so long as they are a mere pastime. 
But, when we are dealing with the public affairs of a 
great Empire, it is our duty to consider hard facts, 
even though we uphold thereby the honour and fair 
name of our own country. Before all, let us remember 
that even an academic debate has its responsibilities. 
For good or for evil the House of Commons is believed 
in India to be a serious institution ; and the delibera- 
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tions, even of a Friday night, should be conducted with 
some dignity and discretion, since they may involve 
a vast nation in hopeless perplexity. 


A FIASCO 


HE University Match was a pitiful fiasco, ‘The 
high hopes of a brilliant contest, of a possibly 
close finish, were disappointed. ‘The public form of 
either eleven received a flat contradiction. At the 
beginning of the season it was confidently expected 
that the year would be memorable as were those 
others which are consecrated by the prowess of 
Yardley, of Steel, of Studd. But the long scores of 
the May Term meant no more than shocking bad 
bowling. And it is the truth that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge faced each other with a certain timidity and 
distrust. The better side won, and won with consum- 
mate ease. At all points Cambridge was more efficiently 
equipped. The victorious eleven fielded well, batted 
with determination, and bowled with marvellous 
certainty and address. ‘The lob-bowler, morning star 
of Oxford's hope, failed completely ; and Messrs. Wells 
and Davenport did what they chose with the Oxford 
wickets. ‘The game was as slow as a performance at the 
Lyceum or a private members’ night in the House of 
Commons. Oxford was outplayed from the start, and 
its second innings was a weary procession of incom- 
petent batsmen. As you watched the game with 
impatience, so you would pass it by without record, 
but for the amazing policy, whereby Cambridge 
secured for itself a second opportunity of making runs, 
which the event proved superfluous. 

The justice of the rule, that a side, which in its first 
innings is eighty runs behind its opponent should 
‘follow on, has been debated of late with considerable 
acrimony. And during the present season the law has 
entailed no small amount of hardship. Hard grounds 
have meant long scores, and though the grounds have 
at the beginning of a match played hard and true, 
they have degenerated on the third day into sand-pits. 
The side which won the toss has in many instances 
made a heavy score ; its opponents have countered with 
a respectable total, but being eighty behind, have 
followed their innings against exhausted bowlers, and 
left an impossible ground to those who once had a 
fair hope of triumph. It was the harsh incidence 
of this law that lost the Cambridge Eleven its matches 
against Surrey and the Australians, and its judgment 
may have been warped thereby. Of course, the present 
rule gives an advantage to the weaker side. ‘To go to 
the wickets with your energies unimpaired by a spell 
of fielding, to face the attack of bowlers already 
wearied by the capture of ten wickets—these are 
privileges it is impossible to ignore. But as, by 
the very shape and reason of the law, the stronger 
of the combatants does not reap the privilege, 
whatever injustice is inflicted falls upon those 
that can afford to make light of it. Now, when 


Oxford had still three wickets to fall towards the 
end of the first day’s play the addition of a very few 
runs would have saved them from the pleasant indignity 
of following-on. It is said that orders were given to 
the batsmen not to score, and Mr. Wells, the Cambridge 
bowler, accomplished by a wide and a no-ball what he 
believed they did not intend to accomplish for them- 
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selves. A cry of ‘ play the game’ was at once raised, 
and Mr. Wells was hooted as though he were a male- 
factor, or a respectable citizen intercepted by an Irish 
mob. ‘That there was no suspicion of unfairness in the 
policy is sure enough. But none the less the action of 
the Cambridge captain—for he must assume the burden 
of responsibility—is matter for regret. If Mr. Wells's 
artifice was fair, it was not sportsmanlike. And if the 
British undergraduate resorts to tactics, where shall we 
find the ancient quality of sport ? No law was broken, it 
is true; but cricket, like every other game, has its un- 
written laws, which are entitled to reverence. It is 
the convention of billiards to play for safety; it is the 
convention of cricket—save when you close your 
innings—to make all the runs you can, even in your 
own despite. And though the convention be foolish 
it cannot be destroyed without a sacrifice of good 
feeling and good temper. 

The importance of the incident lies herein: that it 
will probably lead to an alteration or revision of the 
law. Cricket has developed only through emergencies. 
When some years since the better side was allowed to 
declare its innings closed, the decision was hastened by 
akind of scandal. ‘The sanity of the law was obvious, 
What could be more foolish than the exhibition 
of a team compelled to destruction by its own 
prowess? So much was admitted ; but the British mind 
has so healthy a dread of change, so sturdy a contempt 
of logic, that the cricketers might even now be piling 
up suicidal centuries, had not some martyr instructed 
his side to knock its wickets down, thus bringing 
obloquy for a while upon his own head, and reforming 
the law through the persuasiveness of ridicule. Such 
is the history of every change. Bowling, as we know it, 
is the invention of Lillywhite and Willsher, who boldly 
faced the execrations of the mob. ‘That the action of 
Mr. Wells will lead to discussion is indubitable—indeed, 
in The St. James's Gazette it is already initiated. But 
whether debate will lead to revolution who can tell ? 

It is probable that a demand for change would never 
have been made had it not been for the drought and 
the hardships consequent thereupon. And at least it 
is unfortunate that the question should be raised on a 
very insufficient occasion. If ever a follow-on was just 
and proper, it was just and proper at Lord’s on 
Monday. The limit of eighty was fixed precisely for 
an innings of this compass. It is only when 300 is 
pitted against 220 that the hardship is sincerely felt. 
Had Oxford followed on, and made no better fight 
than they were destined to make afterwards, the 
second innings of Cambridge would have been super- 
fluous. And it is really for such economies of time 
and energy that the law was framed. But the batsmen 
of to-day are far superior to their ancestors, and as 
scores are consistently larger, the conditions of the 
follow-on demand modification, ‘That the law 
should be excised from the statute-book of cricket 
there is none so foolish as to demand. But the number 
of runs in excess should not be absolute. In other 
words, the minority required to ensure a follow-on 
should be proportional to the total of runs obtained. 
A very little forethought is necessary to adjust a sliding- 
scale. And if the M.C.C. would take the matter in 
hand, we should hear no more of unsportsmanlike 
conduct, and, though we came to curse, we would remain 


to bless the conduct of Mr, Wells. 
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SHIPWRECKED ADMIRALS 


HE list of English admirals destroyed by shipwreck 

is short, indeed. Few also are they who died in 
battle, for, in comparison with the generals, the admirals 
have at all times been avery small body. To say that 
none of them have died in the same circumstances as 
Sir George Tryon would be the merest platitude. English 
admirals of old did not gail in ships which were more of 
a danger to themselves than to others, nor had they to 
manipulate gigantic machines, almost uncontrollable 
at high speed. The error of judgment which sent the 
Victoria down in eighty fathoms in less than a quarter of 
an hour, would in the old days have cost masts and spars, 
would probably have started leaks, though knowledge and 
energy properly directed might have served to avert the 
worst. Here the machine defied all human skill, and 
plunged headlong. In the case of most of the admirals 
who have perished at sea the details are generally want- 
ing. Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Sir John Balchen, Sir Hyde 
Parker, Sir Thomas Troubridge—all these four died by 
shipwreck, So much we know, but how, we know vaguely 





in the case of the two first, and not even vaguely in the 
case of the third and fourth. 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel, as the world has agreed to spell 
his name though it seems he himself wrote it Clowdisly, 
was one of that rough and somewhat obscure race, the 
Tarpaulin Admirals of the seventeenth century. Every 
one knows the famous sentence in Macaulay which gives 
his descent through Narborough from Sir Christopher 
Mings. It is true enough, after a fashion. Shovel 
was wrecked on the rocks of Scilly in 1707, on his way 
back from the Mediterranean, where he had been helping 
Prince Eugene at the unsuccessful siege of Toulon. That 
his ship, the Assoctation, struck in a gale, and went to 
pieces, that all hands perished, and that the Admiral’s 
body was found on the beach, are ascertained facts. It 
is unknown whether he reached the shore alive. There 
is a story told on the authority of his grandson, Lord 
Romney, to the effect that he was killed by wreckers for 
the sake of his rings. Lord Romney heard the tale from 
an old woman who made a death-bed confession, and 
produced in proof an emerald ring which had belonged 
to Shovel. The confession was reported by the parson 
to whom it was made, and the ring passed into the pos- 
session of Lord Berkeley. The chain of evidence is long, 
and might not bear investigation. Of the death of Sir 
John Balchen there is not even a legend. He was a 
very old man, an Admiral of the White, who had com- 
manded ships in the reign of William III., and had been 
twice taken by the French after a stout fight. In 1744, and 
at the age of seventy-five, he was drawn from his repose 
as Governor of Greenwich Hospital, and sent with a fleet 
to protect a convoy to Gibraltar. The work done, he 
turned back home. A storm scattered his squadron at 
the entry to the Channel, and Sir John’s flagship went 
down, man and mouse. It was vaguely believed that the 
Victory, his flagship, struck on the Caskets, near Alderney. 
The islanders at least asserted that they heard signals of 
distress fired in the night and the gale by a ship on the 
Caskets, Be that as it may, no trace was ever found of 
Sir John Balchen or the twelve hundred officers and men 
of his crew. Almost equal darkness covers the fate of 
Sir Hyde Parker. He sailed in 1782 from Rio, on his 
way to take command in the East Indies, but never 
reached port. It was afterwards said, on the authority of 
natives, that he was wrecked on the coast of Malabar. and 
that some at least of his crew reached the shore only to 
be massacred, 


The end of Sir Thomas Troubridge, the best beloved of 
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Nelson’s captains and brothers in arms, has a faint 
resemblance to Sir George Tryon’s, for it seems that he too 
met his fate through too haughty a confidence in his own 
skill. He had resigned his command in the East Indies 
in 1507, and prepared to return home in his flagship the 
Blenheim 74. She was a rotten old ship cut down from a 
second rate. Her back, it is recorded, ‘ was broken in a 
most extraordinary manner, and her beams and riders 
showed that she was falling to pieces, while the labour 
of the crew at the pumps barely sufficed to keep the 
water from gaining on her as she lay at anchor.’ But it 
was the glory of Troubridge to be the most skilful man 
of his time in getting service out of the unseaworthy. He 
believed that he could make the Llenheim last as far as 
the Cape. In high scorn he gave his discharge to one of 
the warrant officers who did not believe the Blenheim 
would ever reach port. That man was the only one of 
her crew who lived to see England. In his rotten craft, 
only kept from falling to pieces by miracles of seaman- 
like ingenuity, Troubridge sailed for the Cape with some 
other warships, and a convoy of merchantmen. A gale 
fell upon them to the south-east of Madagascar. Be- 
fore the wind scattered the convoy, the Blenheim was seen 
lower than she should be, and by her the Java, a battered 
old prize taken from the Dutch. It was supposed that 
the Java's captain, Pigot, was endeavouring to save the 
crew of the sinking ship. Both disappeared in the storm. 
Troubridge’s son, then captain of the Greyhound frigate on 
the same station, was sent by Pellew, the Admiral in com- 
mand, to scour the sea for trace of his father. He found 
nothing. 

The death of Kempenfeldt of the Royal George is known 
to all men. In his case also a rotten ship carried down 
the Admiral, for it seems to be proved that a piece fell 
out of the Royal George when she was laid on her side to 
be cleaned in Spithead. The last flag officer to perish by 
shipwreck before Sir George ‘l'ryon was Rear Admiral Rey- 
nolds. The story of his death is one of the most striking of 
the less known tales of the sea. Reynolds was second ia 
command with Sir James Saumarez in the Baltic in ’11, 
and had his flag in the three-decker S/, George. He had 
been compelled to cut away his masts in a gale on a lee 
shore, but he had rigged jury-masts, and believed that 
with a little help from other ships, he could reach home 
safely. It was late in the year, and the ice was about 
to close the Baltic. A great convoy of merchant ships 
had to be seen home. The whole force started, and was 
between the coasts of Jutland and Sweden when the 
weather again became stormy. The wind blew from 
north east and north, and then north-west. Part of the 
fleet weathered the Scaw, and gained the open sea. For 
the St. George, a heavy three-decker, and therefore not a 
weatherly ship, under jury rigging too, this was impossible. 
She was driven back towards Jutland, and her consorts, 
the Cressy, 74, Captain Pater, and the Defence, 74, Captain 
Atkins, kept her company. As night closed in, it was 
seen that the Si. George was embayed and drifting before 
the wind. Her jury-masts had begun to ‘ complain ’— 
they were not strong enough for the work. The officers 
of the Cressy pointed out to their captain that all three 
ships must infallibly be lost if an effort was not made to 
gain the open sea, and that as nothing could be done for 
the St. George they must save themselves. Pater hesitated 
long between the point of honour to his Admiral and his 
duty to his ship and ship’s company. He insisted on a 
written opinion from his officers, and got such a scrawl as 
could be written in a ship rolling and pitching in a 
tempest. At the eleventh hour he turned from the Sé. 
George and the lee shore, and fought his way to sea. A 
court-martial in England held that he had done enough, 
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Atkins of the Defence did not hesitate. He chose the 
point of honour. When told that the Defence must perish 
if she stayed any longer with the S/. George he asked : ‘Has 
the Defence's signal been made to part company?’ When 
told that it had not, he answered: ‘Then | will not leave 
him.’ Which man did right? Common sense and the 
court-martial said Captain Pater, Don Quixote would have 
said Captain Atkins. The Defence and the St. George 
drifted towards shore. At last both touched. Then the 
anchors were let go. Both vessels were driven on shore, 
and went to pieces. Twelve men from the S/. George and 
six from the Defence, the only survivors of some fifteen 
hundred, lived to reach the shore, and to survive their 
exposure in the surf. They were kindly treated by the 
Danish farmers, and when our fleet came back in spring 
were allowed to return to our ships. The others were 
drowned or frozen to death by the sleet and the icy cold 
wind. This last was the fate of Reynolds and his Flag- 
Captain Guion, who when the gale had gone down were 
found lashed side by side to the weather railing in a 
fragment of the after-part of the ship. They were close 
friends, and they met death together. 


THE DEDICATION OF ENGLAND 
BY ST. GEORGE 


\HE whole world knows that I was a native of 
Cappadocia, and an excellent soldier in my day. | 
stood six foot some inches high in my stocking feet, and 
the Empress herself was used to declare that my manners 
were above reproach. It is true that I was unbeloved of 
the Pontiff, who on several occasions did not hesitate to 
ban me for a heretic. As a point of fact, when I 
recollect the puny disputes in which we were accus- 
tomed to take so infinite a delight on earth, I suppose 
that I was more or less a heretic. Here we are 
naturally all hecetics. We make no distinction; we 
are unbelievers all . ... When I arrived here, I was 
received as was fitting for an average man—I who had 
never pretended to be more than an average man. But, 
within a few years of my sojourn, when I had now 
received promotion from the ranks of the juniors— 
the name which we give to the newly dead—I began 
to perceive in many of our visitants a curious, and, to me, 
unintelligible reverence for my person. For along space of 
time they never addressed a word to me, but were used 
to gather in little groups afar off, and whisper among 
themselves, bending far-away and stealthy looks upon 
me, as though, for all the world, I had been a species of 
heroic monster. Now, I am a soldier of spirit. If any 
man rouse my emotion I am capable of sulking for days 
together ; and, when I recollect the last few weeks, I now 
feel—but this is to anticipate. That emotion needs present 
control, 

When I was a very young man, I recall to mind, | was 
the victim of a ludicrous practical joke. My ideas were 
warm, my chivalry was beyond the dreams of fever, and 
my hot youth was the everlasting subject of jest among 
my intimates. I call up a spiritual blush to retrace the 
past, and to remember the utter lack of humour which I 
then exhibited, when I tilted forth, in the manner of a 
young Perseus, to rescue the fabled maiden from the jaws 
of an ancient sea monster. But the Princess, alas, proved 
an empty dream, and the monster a pile of sacking burst 
with bilge-water. I count it strange that it was reserved 
for my second life to enjoy the fruits of that hot-headed 
and impulsive credulity. But men will talk, and men 
will love marvels, though the dead appear to mock at their 
folly ; and the story of my youth grew into a new myth, as 
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it seems. And the dead that, daily visit these moons 
greet me as the knight that slew the dragon. As time, 
in this eternity of ours, lapsed on and on, and as daily the 
same greeting ever met my ears, I began to wonder within 
inyself whether indeed the grotesque action of my deluded 
youth were not as noble an achievement as the veritable 
slaughter of a living dragon ; and as memories fade and 
these everlasting groves provoke strange dreams, I dis- 
covered for myself a new standpoint, and in my present | 
lived my past life anew. I grew in bulk with the days 
that lengthened behind me, as on the earth | have seen 
shadows lengthening as the sun loiters down the west. 
And it gave me no surprise that, as the shades floated in 
their droves within these faded meadows, multitudes 
should greet me as their protector, their patron, their 
battle-cry. Afar off, too, at times I could hear my name 
shouted in a strange tongue, followed by the whisk of 
arrows and the groans of dying men. I began to feel 
pride in my enforced position. It was a fine thought to 
meditate upon the coins cast in my name, and upon my 
titles to the consideration of a great people. I used every 
effort, too, for that nation when occasion required. Many’s 
the time I have dragged a shoal of whimpering ghosts into 
these indifferent fields, saving them from pain in another 
land, and for no other cause but that they spoke a tongue 
which they named the King’s English, the speech of the 
nation that honoured me. 

These days of my sanctity have been passed in much 
solitude. I have been, in truth, an exclusive Saint. A 
half-dozen times, perhaps, | have put on armour, and 
ridden shadowily at the head of my English to encourage 
their fainting efforts. Nevertheless, among my colleagues 
I have stood apart; I have refused commerce with them, 
because I respected my dignity. But among all Saints he 
whom I have cultivated least is Saint Peter. When I trod 
the earth in my manhood, his successor banned me in the 
Fisherman’s name; and, as I have said, I have a fine capacity 
for bearing grudges. I think that I have spoken to him 
not more than five times since I came hither. But many 
times I have suspected that he has envied my blue ribbon 
and the coins and the armour wherewith my England 
presented me—treasures that I bring forth for private 
exhibition every year on the twenty-third day of April. 
On two occasions I have spied him in deep converse 
with a cohort of my English shades, who ever since that 
day have displayed deplorable signs of disaffection. But 
I had no cause for alarm until last January twelvemonth 
when an English Cardinal came amongst us. In my eyes he 
was an absolute ideal. He showed a frigid respect towards 
Saint Peter, and considerable cordiality towards myself ; 
I cherished him as a possible lieutenant. But a few 
months ago | learned that his successor had been struck 
with the strangest infatuation for my rival, Saint Peter, 
who, upon his favourite’s acquisition of the purple, held a 
triumphant Conclave of Popes, into which, although | 
offered my season Conclave ticket, | vainly attempted to 
penetrate. And now I know the worst. Whether by 
message or by direct inspiration Peter has worked his 
scheme into ultimate success, and a few days ago my 
England was handed over to him to do with it what he 
wills. Goto your Fisherman, ungrateful nation of the 
sea ; exchange your swords for nets, your lances for the 
rod. You have hustled me into private life once more, 
and I am become again an average man. Farewell, my 
dreams, that I built into a new life; my dragon-days, 
good-bye. I will accept no further promotion; I will 
protect not even the grateful savage, though he sacrifice 
his first-born in my honour. My example shall be 
Timon’s . . . . Boy, this nectar has lost its freshness ; fill 
the glass to the brim. 
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THE STREETS OF LONDON 


ONDON, when it is not swathed in immature 
scaffoldings, is beautiful n its inconsistency. What 
if it outrage the most cherished laws of the surveyor’s 
ofice? Is it not wayward, various, fantastic? How 
shall we appraise ‘its friendly corners, mysterious tones, 
and unbetrayed ingeauities’? You wander from a 
crowded thoroughfare, and pass, through a wicket, into 
an ancient courtyard, with a clean, fresh lawn and a 
shining plane-tree. You stumble into a far, secluded 
nook, and rejoice in a stately portal, or a scrap of 
exquisitely fashioned ironwork. Ours is verily a city of 
secrets, which even the devout may hardly penetrate. A 
life’s experience is too brief to quell its faculty of surprise. 
Seen through its many coloured atmosphere, ‘the tall 
chimneys become campanili.’ Here, indeed, the ‘ rosy- 
fingered morn’ is no fiction of the poets. And yet the 
Cockney rushes to see the sun rise over the Alps, when 
he might wonder at the dawn breaking over St. Paul’s, or 
stealthily glorifying the towers of Westminster. 

But the County Councillor and the Surveyor are dis- 
satisfied. Their dream is a London laid out in rectangular 
plots, and decorated with cheap statues and band-stands. 
Being the declared enemies of the picturesque, they com- 
plain that every street runs not straight to its destination, 
A twist or turn which shall give pause to a dung-cart is to 
these commonplace souls a perpetual offence. But the 
future is radiant with hope. Mr. Cawston, A.R.I.B.A., 
assures us in his Comprehensive Scheme for Street 
Improvements in London (London: Stanford) that our 
capital is ‘not past redemption.’ And the corollary is 
that himself is the man to redeem it. Never did a more 
vulgar and sentimental plan proceed even from an archi- 
tect’s office. ‘It may be possible,’ says this foe of amenity, 
‘to evolve out of the chaos of its streets a city which 
shall be a worthy capital of the world.’ ‘ May be possible,’ 
that is, to one whose ideal is the straight line, and who 
believes that the single purpose of a street, as of a 
pneumatic tube, is to hurl its passengers from one end 
to the other in a moment of time. To satisfy his lust for 
copybook headings and the ‘common-weal,’ Mr. Cawston 
would pry into every mysterious and secret corner. He 
would bisect the parks to make a short cut. He would 
slice up the Inns of Court, whose cloistered seclusion is 
hallowed by a thousand memories, that no privilege be 
respected. So enamoured is he of expedition that he can 
estimate the loss caused by strait and narrow ways in 
miles, sovereigns, or foot pounds. But there is no danger 
that he will be permitted to work his will upon the 
streets of London, and his book is merely interesting 
because it shows the temper wherein the municipal pedant 
regards the beauty of a city. 

it is character which separates London from all the 
cities of the earth. The Haussmann ideal is fast reducing 
Europe to a meaningless uniformity. But London is a 
resolute Conservative, and even where she is persuaded 
to mimic her neighbours, the mimicry is half-hearted. 
Shaftesbury Avenue escapes the commonplace by the 
perversity which left upon one side the dwarfed houses 
of Soho. In fact, London was never built: it grew at 
haphazard, As you traverse its streets you pass from 
century to century; you exchange the Classic for the 
Gothic style. The sober Georgian jostles the quainter 
liveliness of Queen Anne. And that you may not too 
loudly exult in the beauty of your city, the Victorian is 
everywhere to correct your pride. Of the greater 
thoroughfares there is not one that has not its own 
“orporate existence, its own precise physiognomy. Fami- 
liarity persuades the devout Cockney that the Strand (say) 
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or Oxford Street is something very like a personal friend. 
The pedant’s charges against London are not without a 
certain justice. True, we are wont not to make the best 
of such sites as fortune favours us witha]. True, our 
streets are often so cramped and tortuous as to strangle 
traffic. Did ever so small an avenue as the Strand 
conduct to issues so large? And yet why should we 
sacrifice a living thoroughfare, that the bank-clerk may 
more rapidly be deposited at his office? The debt paid 
to practical life is already too large, and when Mr. 
Cawston deplores the annual loss of £1,000,000 through 
impeded traffic, we would leave his figures unquestioned, 
and cheerfully pay the bill. 

If you would find London’s completest contrast, visit 
Holland, surpassingly beautiful in its deliberate refine- 
ments. The Hague, for all its ancient streets, is a city 
without a ruin. But what matters design if accident be 
always your friend? In London the very warehouses, 
built but yesterday, are touched with the romance that 
comes of decay. A hundred streets discover you a bizarre 
effect, an unexpected greenery, wrested as it were by 
chance from the grey monotony. A sudden turn in the 
labyrinth is ever revealing a masterpiece, undesigned and 
unforeseen. But the architect, whose name is Pecksniff, 
thinks that a maxim will undo the work of centuries. 
Rule your conduct, he says, by inexpensive proverbs, 
and you are easily convinced that ‘ speed of transit is the 
truest economy.’ And, thus believing, you would drive 
your inexorable lines without remorse. To reduce London 
to uniformity were indeed to outrage both art and history. 
For London is not one city, but an agglomeration. What 
is Westminster, for instance, but an interlude from the 
provinces? Its trim streets and sheltered silences separate 
it, as by a hundred miles, from the metropolis. Its very shops 
wear the sober, antique face of the country. Instinctively 
you alter your pace as you intrude upon its privacies. Why 
should you hasten through the somnolence of this for- 
gotten village? What Westminster is to-day Fulham still 
was within the greenest memory. And even in Kensing- 
ton there is a point at which the common bus leaves 
London far behind, and enters the High Street of an 
unexpected town. The witchery of Chelsea, re-discovered 
by Mr. Whistler's exquisite art, lived, like America, before 
the advent of its Columbus. The purlieus of the Bank 
have also their aspects of delight, though you are wise to 
visit them when the silence of Sunday falls upon their 
waste places. But London’s variety is infinite, and proof 
against all shocks save reasonable reform. Therefore, let 
us not mourn that we cannot drive in a straight line from 
Waterloo Station to the British Museum. Even with that 
wild joy forbidden we may yet be happy. Let us rather 
in constant loyalty resist the encroachment of sham 
boulevards, of bronze frock-coated vestrymen set on 
every vacant pedestal, of kiosks provided for bands that 
know not how to play. For London owes its beauty to 
neglect ; and though any architect who spells the legend 
A.R.I.B.A. after his name can concoct a plan, only God 
can create a great city. 


FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 


I SHALL never forget the horror of the moment wher 

I knew that Juliet loved me. Our intercourse had 
been so pleasant ; it was hard that this barrier should be 
raised between us. Not, of course, that I realised its 
effect at once ; I confess to a thrill of common humanity ; 
I believe I even kissed her; I know I am only a man. 
But the rush of despondency was upon me soon; my 
mind, before my sense, had grasped the inevitable conclu- 
sion. 
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I had worshipped this woman, That subtle delight 
which (I dare to say) most strong natures feel in yielding 
them captive to a weaker had been mine for several 
months. I had gloried in fetching and carrying, and 
smiled at my contentment with her little words of thanks. 
As I turn the pages of my diary I find noted down all her 
rudenesses and rebuffs, and my musings—not cynical, 
but large-hearted—on the perversity of her sex. I had 
grown quite accustomed to her being unmarried, and 
was unreservedly happy. And now it was all 
over ! 

It was but last Thursday that, when I put my 
customary question, ‘Can you not love me a little?’ 
instead of her delightful ‘I’m sorry, but I’m afraid I can't, 
she hung her head and stammered, ‘I don’t know.’ As | 
have confessed, I was gratified at first and went through 
the interview in an orthodox sort of way. It was as I sat 
in the smoking-room at my club—nobody seemed inclined 
to talk that night—that the ghastliness of the situation 
flashed upon me. If she had been married, one might 
have found a temporary solution; there would have been 
an experience, at least, in the sordid notoriety of the 
Divorce Court. (Ah, why did I abandon my caution, and 
venture off the track?) Even then, however, I knew that 
my nature could never have supported a mutual passion 
for long. To have my every movement followed by loving 
eyes, to be adored, and to meet with constant gratitude— 
it would have bored me to death. Stil], I could have 
risked that and gone through with the matter. But an 
unmarried girl! She would expect a proposal of marriage. 
Me, engaged to be married! Even in my misery I smiled at 
the idea. The inevitable suggestion of the ‘young man’ and 
the ‘Sunday out,’ the horrible stereotyped vulgarities, the 
foolish engagement ring, the dreadful sense of being im- 
prisoned, the constant necessity of leaving charming 
strangers to talk to somebody you know by heart (I 
thought of this view impersonally, for I really loved 
Juliet)—the utter impossibility of the whole business 
simply confounded me, and I could not allow myself 
to think of it. I have never affected a_ superiority 
over other menin the common things of life, nor studied 
to seem different from them, but this thing I could not face; 
it would make even me ridiculous. To marry in secret 
and to go to some remote place until the time for con- 
gratulation was over were conceivable ... But 1 knew 
she would not; no, no, some worthy, common man was 
her proper mate ; I was not made for constancy. If I 
pained her now, it was that she might escape a greater 
pain when her love increased as mine diminished. So I 
wrote a letter to Juliet. I will copy down her answer, 
for it seems an_ indication of a curiously frequent 
phase in women. ‘Dear Harry,’ she wrote, ‘you are 
delightful! I hoped that Thursday would lead 
to some agreeable variety in the monotonous course 
of your foolishness, but I never expected anything quite 
so delicious as your letter. Of course I knew before it 
arrived that your protestations meant nothing, or I should 
not have acted as I did. Your idea of “ sparing me future 
pain” is most amusing, and I cannot be angry with you. 
You can hardly think I need apologise for humbugging 
you on Thursday ; your vanity made it so absurdly easy. 
If you would do some honest work, and acquire an ele- 
mentary sense of humour, you would be quite a nice boy. 
You see I am very indulgently yours, J. C.’ 

Ah, the vanity of women, and the pains they are at to 
save it! I fear she must have suffered keenly to deceive 
herself (or to try to deceive me) so grossly. Yet had 
she been less vain, I less human, she had been assuredly 
more than woman, I more than man. For the Best, 
perhaps! But... . poor child, poor child! 
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THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER—II1 


pene had been steadily advancing her frontier and 

bringing herself within striking distance of India 
for some years before Britain awoke to the necessity 
of defending the North-West border against a pos- 
sible European foe. It is held by some authorities 
that Russia might have undertaken the invasion of 
India in the decade completed in 1885 with a fair 
chance of success. But the admirable scheme of de- 
fence initiated by Sir Donald Stewart, and carried into 
execution by Lord Roberts, while Commander-in-Chief, 
should enable us to protect our own. Reference to the 
sketch-map in last week’s National Observer will render 
the explanation of this scheme intelligible enough. The 
frontier to be defended extends along the valley of the 
Indus from near Gilgit to Sukkar, a distance of seven 
hundred miles. It is scarce possible for a considerable 
European force to invade India by any of the difficult 
routes between Gilgit and Attock : it is between Attock 
and Sukkar that we are really vulnerable. Here a broad 
belt of mountainous country inhabited by warlike and 
independent, or semi-independent, frontier tribes—the 
Afridis, Waziris, and others—lies between our territory 
and the Afghan table-lands, These ranges, running 
parallel to the Indus, fall away some thirty to fifty miles 
from it, leaving a strip of flat country, the Dera Jat, 
stretching along the right bank of the river. The Kabul, 
Tochi, Gumal, Zhob, and other rivers wind through this 
mountainous region, and afford the only routes by which 
an invading army can approach the Indus. 

It was first suggested that we could protect our frontier 
by fortifying the mouths of these defiles, where they open 
out upon the Indus plain, as at Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, 
But this scheme was rejected for various good reasons: 
among others, because the outlets of the passes are so 
numerous that it would be impossible to block them all 
even at a ruinous cost and with treble our available force. 
None realised more clearly than Lord Roberts that in 
remaining strictly on the defensive we should be com- 
mitting a fatal mistake; that in the event of an invasion 
of Afghanistan by the Russians we ought to be prepared 
to attack them on the Helmund ; and that our best plan 
was to push our frontier at once to the Afghan table-land 
by extending our influence among the highland border 
tribes, and so bringing under our control the Kurram, 
Tochi, and other routes into India right up to the Afghan 
outposts. With the border tribes friendly, we could 
advance into Afghanistan at the outbreak of war, knowing 
that we were leaving behind us secure lines of communi- 
cation with India. But the hostility of the hill-men would 
give us great trouble, as has been proved in many of our 
little wars; and a large portion of our force would 
necessarily be told off to keep them in check. Their 
assistance given to ourselves or to the Russians might 
determine the result of a campaign. We should, more: 
over, obtain an immense advantage by being prepared to 
confront the Russians on the Helmund; for there, with 
desert on our left and mountains impassable to European 
armies on our right, the line to be defended would be 
little more than half the length of our Indus valley 
frontier. 

It was, therefore, decided that we should rely but little 
on frontier fortifications, and that we should perfect our 
communications by road and rail to enable us to concen- 
trate troops quickly at a threatened point, or at a point 
from whence we could act on the offensive. The arsenals, 
depots of stores, the Indus crossings, points of such vital 
importance as Sukkar, would of course be strongly <e- 
fended ; the mouths of the passes would be protected 
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by entrenched positions. But our chief efforts were to 
be directed to our preparation for vigorous offensive 
operations —that is, to the establishment of a practically 
impregnable advanced base at Quetta, an admirable 
position for the purpose, whence we could make an 
attack in force on the flank of an army advancing from the 
Russian frontier. It is considered probable that at the 
Khyber, the chief gateway of India, we could act on the 
defensive alone, and with the assistance of our strong 
entrenched positions hold an enemy in check until our 
field force had fallen on his flank. The scheme also in- 
cluded assistance to our tributary, the Maharajah of 
Kashmir, to organise his army, and the establishment of a 
post at Gilgit to bring under control the independent 
countries of Chitral and Kafristan to the passes of the 
Hindu Kush, so that with local levies under British 
officers we might oppose the small forces anticipated in 
that direction. 

Such was the scheme rightly adopted, and during 
the last nine years the necessary work has been 
almost completed under Lord Robert’s energetic super- 
vision. Quetta, as every one knows, has been strongly 
fortified and is impregnable as any position can be ; there 
isan arsenal, a depot of ordnance and commissariat stores, 
with all things necessary for sucha field force as would 
have to initiate offensive operations. The Sind-Pishin 
Railway has been extended to the Afghan border, with a 
loop-line to facilitate the circulation of the rolling stock 
(a difficult matter on mountain railways of steep gradients 
and sharp curves) one branch being carried through the 
Bolan Pass by Quetta, the other through Harnai; while 
the Khojak tunnel has been pierced under the Khwaja 
Amran mountains, so that we have our terminus at 
Chaman Fort, on the further side of the difficult ranges, 
onthe Afghan table-land, with only sixty miles of level 
country between us and Kandahar, and easy roads before 
us to Girishk and the Helmund to Ghazni and Kabul. 
That this railway shou!d be still further extended to 
Kandahar at least, and that Kandahar itself should be 
very strongly fortified and secured against surprise or 
treachery by the presence of British officers and a garrison 
of reliable troops has always been advocated as matter of 
urgent importance. But so far the Ameer, misdoubting 
us, has withheld his consent; and all we can do for 
the present is to maintain our arsenal at Quetta, and 
have all the necessary material ready stored in order 
to push on the railway, and bridge the Helmund when 
the opportunity arrives. Excellent military roads flank 
the Quetta position on either side, while a road 
practicable for all arms has been carried across the 
Khojak. The Quetta railway, where it threads the moun- 
tains, is unfortunately much exposed to floods and land- 
slips, so that a considerable portion of it will one day 
have to be reconstructed along some better alignment. 
An alternative line, starting from a point on the Sind- 
Pishin railway and passing through Nushki, has always 
been strongly advocated by the military authorities, it is 
indeed, necessary for the protection of our extreme left 
that we should be able rapidly to concentrate troops at 
Nushki, Nushki is one of the gateways of India; and, 
though the Russians must cross the desert to invade by 
this route, the movement is regarded as feasible. 

The favourite road into India for an invader has ever 
been that famous one from Kabul, by the Khyber Pass 
and Peshawar, across the Indus at Attock, and so to our 
great depot, arsenal, and cantonment at Rawal Pindi. 
Rawal Pindi is now strongly defended ; the Attock crossing 
1s well protected, and the Khyber Pass has been rendered 
almost impregnable at Lundi Kotal at its western mouth, 
where the pass cannot be turned, and would have to be 
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forced. A line of frontier posts—of which Peshawar, 
Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, Dera Ghazi Khan, and 
Gandava are amongst the most important—extends along 
the right bank of the Indus, guarding the mouths of the 
passes. These posts and our advanced base Quetta have 
to be supported from Rawal Pindi, Lahore, and Karachi. 
A great deal has been done towards perfecting the com- 
munication by rail and road between the posts and their 
bases. The Punjab main lines, the railway to Peshawar, 
and the Sind-Pishin railway were of course in existence in 
’85, the year in which the Defence Committee commenced 
its labours. But since then the strategical railway has 
been completed to Chaman ; and now not only is Quetta 
directly connected with Karachi (our seaport, arsenal and 
main base for the North-West Frontier) by the railway which 
follows the right bank of the Indus, but the recent bridging 
of the Indus at Sukkar has also afforded railway communi- 
cated between Quetta and the Punjab lines. The arsenal 
at Ferozepore has been connected with the frontier railway 
system. The Mooltan line has been extended to Kuraishi 
on the Indus, opposite to our post Dera Ghazi Khan. A 
railway now follows the left bank of the Indus from 
Kuraishi to Kala Bagh. It would have been ere now 
extended to Attock, thus affording a complete Cis-Indus 
Jateral communication, had it not been for the difficulties 
presented by the Indus valley above Kala Bagh. However, 
an easier alignment has been found a few miles to the 
eastward, and it is to be hoped that this very important 
section of the frontier system will be taken in hand at 
once. Our engineers report that the Indus could be 
bridged without difficulty at Kala Bagh ; a bridge at this 
point is much needed to facilitate our communication with 
Bannu and the Kurram valley route to Kabul. 

Lastly, the Lala Musa-Miani Railway has been converted 
to the broad gauge and has been extended to join the Indus 
Valley line, thus affording a second railway communication 
between Lahore and the posts it supports. Forts, block- 
houses, and other defensive works of course protect the 
bridges, tunnels, and viaducts of these numerous strategical 
railways. The extension of our railway system to Bannu 
and other points beyond the Indus is still under considera- 
tion. But the advantage of these proposed lines will be 
better understood when I treat in another article of our 
trans-Indus policy, of the relations we are establishing with 
the frontier tribes, of the strategical roads we are construct- 
ing in the frontier valleys, and of the important work that 
will have to be carried out still further west when we have 
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obtained the Ameer’s co-operation. 


BYPATHS IN LITERATURE 
yw Brant6ome did for French society of the six- 


teenth, Tallemant des Réaux undertook for that of 
the seventeenth century. He was one of the literary set 
which the Marquise de Rambouillet delighted to gather 
round her in the celebrated chambre bleu, and it was to that 
accomplished lady that he owed his familiarity with the 
Court and with people of fashion. For, in spite of his 
sonorous name, the parentage of Gédéon Tallemant des 
Réaux was no more than bourgeois ; and the peculiar bit- 
terness and cynicism wherewith he chronicled the foibles 
and vices of august personages was owing, probably, to 
resentment against the haughty bearing of the noblesse, 
and the disabilities imposed by custom on his own class, 
It requires an effort to realise, in these pluto-democratic 
days, the inflexible nature of the barrier which fenced off 
the families of feudal rank from the French bourgeoisie of 
the seventeenth century, Not only is there no parallel to 
it in modern society, but there never was in our own 
country any class distinction of such rigour. Riches could 
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effect no breaches in it, for they conferred none of the 
privilege which hedged in the patrician houses ; but the 
intellectual revival which radiated from the Hétel Ram- 
bouillet helped men of law and letters to a station higher 
than the bourgeoisie, to which many of them belonged, 
though they still remained without the pale of the terri- 
torial families. Tallemant describes an instance of the 
effect on himself of this social code. A certain Madame 
Roger, daughter of a poor gentleman of Lorraine, had 
stooped to marry the son of a rich goldsmith in Paris, and, 
having a daughter to marry, gave a great ball. It was the 
custom, it seems, for smart young men to defray the charges 
of the musicians employed by their entertainers. ‘Tallemant 
was present at Madame Roger's ball, and it happened to be 
his turn to pay the piper, a favour which the lady accepted 
indeed, but with marked coldness. ‘Je voyois biend sa 
mine quelle avait quelque honte qu'un bourgeois lui don- 
nat les violons. ‘This sort of treatment rankled in the 
mind of Tallemant, and he took characteristic, though 
posthumous, revenge. The ten volumes of His/oirelles, 
edited by De Chateaugiron, Jules Taschereau, and Mon- 
merque, and published first in 1834, are filled with anec- 
dotes, mostly scurrilous, of Parisian society. If the benign 
influence of the Hotel Rambouillet is to be traced in these 
memoirs d'outre-tombe, it is that, while treating of material 
very much the same as Brantéme used in his Dames 
Galantes, Tallemant employs terms a shade less gross. If 
his spade is not always a spade, you are not left in the 
slightest doubt. This much, however, may be said for him 
(at least, he says it for himself) that he wrote for the same 
object for which Grolier collected books—sihi et amicis: his 
scandalous chronicle was not meant for publication, but for 
the private amusement of his intimates ; and, in fact, it lay 
unprinted for two centuries and a-half. Possibly it is to 
this that we owe our acquaintance with this naughty writer, 
for his Histoirelles are of the stuff apt to become fuel in 
the hands of the common hangman. 

Tallemant enjoyed some distinction during his life for 
historical and poetical works; but such is the irony of 
literary fame that none of these survived him ; and although 
his brother and cousin were both members of the French 
Academy, their writings have sunk into profound oblivion, 
while Tallemant’s scurrilous gossip, if it has not secured 
his immortality, at least is sure of attentive readers to 
this day. Considering the lofty purpose which Mme. de Ram- 
bouillet set before herself and her intimate friends—that, 
namely, of raising social life out of the unsavoury slough 
in which she found it, and of creating a purer ideal in 
literature—the general tone of the Histoirettes is somewhat 
remarkable. ‘Tallemant was ‘contantly in the house of 
the Marquise, and acknowledges her as the authority 
for many of his stories; yet he recounts the annals 
of immorality with perfect complacency, and smears 
some of his pages with sheer Rabelaisian filth. So 
that without intending it he makes vice the reverse 
of attractive. What fascinates us is his vivid and naive 
description of manners and piquant illustration of cha- 
racter at a time of great literary and political activity ; 
both description and illustration must have been greatly 
curtailed and modified had the work gone to the press 
during the lifetime of the persons concerned. ‘There is 
nothing of the toady in Tallemant des Réaux. An easy 
moralist, at best, he does not act on the principle quod licet 
Jovi non licet bovi ; on the contrary, he etches the irregu- 
larities of the rich with a needle at least as poignant as he 
employs for those of the middle-class. Though he was 
certainly at no pains to add lustre to the actions or 
characters of high or low, he did full justice to examples 
of devoted courage shown by persons in humble life. He 
relates how M. de Bellegarde had given offence to the 
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Marquise de Verneuil, who persuaded her lover (or shall 
we accept Tallemant’s limitation, and say—one of her 
lovers), the Prince de Joinville, to attack M. de Bellegarde 
as he stood at the door of Madame Zamet’s house, where 
the King was supping. M. de Bellegarde’s people came to 
the rescue and the Prince had to fly for his life, which he 
would probably have lost had not the Vidame du Maas 
happened to pass and, in chivalrous part, taken the weaker 
side in the melée. The Prince escaped, but the Vidame 
was severely wounded and was carried into the house of 
Madame Zamet. That hospitable dame placed him in her 
own bed, where he was like to have died, for the physicians 
declared that no means or instruments at their command 
would extract the matter which gathered between his ribs, 
But the Vidame’s valet did not shrink at the hazard of his 
own life from applying his lips to the wound until his 
master was cured. 

The pleasantest chapters are those which Tallemant 
penned less as a libertine cynic than as a warm-hearted 
friend. There are still, it is believed, some simple souls 
capable of deriving more pleasure from descriptions of 
frank love-making and masculine sword-play than from the 
puling of heterodox hesitancy, people who find something 
more stirring in the adventures of d’Artagnan than in the 
spiritual wrestlings of Robert Elsmere. To their attention 
may be commended ‘ Histoirette cixxu.’, wherein the 
amours of Tallemant’s bosom friend Patru and the 
beautiful coquette, Madame Levesque, are related with 
sympathetic expression. Alexandre Dumas never penned 
anything more stirring ; and those who like psychological 
problems will find plenty of material for reflection in the 
conduct of Patru, who, having fallen in love with Mdlle. 
Turpin, holds it beneath his dignity to pay court to a 
mere girl, however lovely. But as soon as she marries 
the ugly avocat, Levesque, the play begins with spirit. 
Madame Levesque’s beauty soon brings other admirers to 
her feet, among them one Abbé Le Normand, who, being 
jealous of Patru, arranges that another abbé, La Terriére, 
should act as a spy on his rival. This plan fails, for Le 
Terri¢re becomes as deeply enamoured of the lady as his 
brother abbé; accordingly, the worthy pair resolve to 
obtain proof of Patru’s criminality sufficient to convince 
the least suspicious of husbands. Patru is to receive 
absolution in Passover week ;the two abbés gain over the 
confessor, who reveals to them that Patru has confessed 
ad lui de coucher avec une femme mariée. This is enough for 
the abbés, who hire an assassin to destroy Patru’s good 
looks with vitriol, but the ruffian, being of ‘ milder mood, 
with no stomach for that particular kind of villainy, betrays 
his employers to their intended victim. Shortly after, 
Levesque dies; upon which Patru, whose intentions were 
nothing if not strictly dishonourable, finding it as insipid 
to be the lover of a widow as that of a maiden, tries to 
forget her. But she brings him back to captivity by 
appearing in church and elsewhere avec une foule de pelils 
galants, 

The parts of this writer's works which have received 
most attention are those which describe the scenes within 
the celebrated Hétel Rambouillet, especially the famous 
chambre bleu. There is none of the accustomed gall in this 
ink when he traces the charms of the fascinating Arthenice, 
an elaborate anagram on her baptismal name Catherine, 
by which Madame de Rambouillet was known in her circle 
of précieuses, and, however much there may be repre- 
hensible in these Histoiretles, much must be forgiven to 
their author in gratitude for the details which he alone 
has preserved of this remarkable society, At the same 
time the ill-natured stories which Tallemant delighted to 
relate of Henri IV. and Louis XIII. were all received by 
him from Madame de Rambouillet. She had a bitter dislike 
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for the Béarnais, and bearing that in mind it is possible to 
discount a good deal of Tallemant’s detraction of the 
great king. He does not hesitate to insinuate that Henri 
was not insensible to physical fear ; more strange and even 
less credible is the hint that the lover of /a belle Gabrielle was 
not the vert galant he was reputed to be. Some interest 
attaches to the notice of persons who afterwards grew into 
reputation far exceeding his own. Thus he mentions 
Blaise-Pascal as a garcon who invented an excellent calcu- 
lating machine, and La Fontaine as ce gargon de belles- 
lettres el qui fail des vers. But perhaps the most melancholy 
sentiment attaching to the memoirs of their time is in the 
constantly recurring notice of the ravages of small-pox. 
Of how many of Tallemant’s female characters is it not 
recorded—elle était née fort belle mais la petite verole la 
vilée, Probably nothing contributes so much to a woman’s 
material happiness as personal beauty ; our gratitude for 
immunity from the loathsome scourge of small-pox should 
be in proportion to the suffering inflicted thereby in a 
less fortunate age. Hersert Maxwe tt. 


A WOMAN OF NO NONSENSE 


‘ She was not an existence, an experience, a passion, a struc- 
ture of sensations, not anybody but herseif.’ 


OD had made her flat-breasted, and her friend’s 
dressmaker had only emphasised the idea. It was 
the summer they wore those small embroidered jacket 
things, which stop short above the hips, and require 
much fitting. ‘Of course—if you say so—only —it 
doesn’t look right, somehow!’ she said, and tried to see 
down to her solid waist-line by tipping her little swing 
looking-glass nearly off the top of the chest of drawers, 
while she stared back at it, over her shoulders, This had 
the effect of wrinkling up her forehead, which flushed 
easily, and of screwing up her mouth, and was not be- 
coming. ‘Of course—if you think so—only—yours 
looks quite different! And I told Madame Higgins to be 
so particular about the cut!’ she said discontentedly. 

‘Oh—mine !” said Mrs, Carr Glen, and her lips gave a 
queer little twitch. 

‘They were cut pre-cisely on the same _ pattern. 
Madame Higgins told me so.’ 

‘Higgins, observed Mrs. Carr Glen, yawning wearily, 
‘is an awful liar. I am sure she steals. I, think she 
drinks. But—when she likes—she can cut divinely.’ She 
yawned again. ‘ Most horribly extravagant of you to 
have gone to her, y'know! Don’t say I didn’t warn you 
beforehand. That woman is a fiend, a positive fiend, 
about bills. And to get that shade of grey too—a sensible 
person like you! Why, there isn’t ten minutes wear in a 
mile of that colour !’ 

‘M—perhaps.’ 

‘It is Harry Vane’s colour. Were you there the day he 
was saying if he were a woman he would always dress to 
look like a dove! Ridiculous thing he is!’ She sat 
further on the bed, and settled the small hard pillow at 
an easier angle. ‘After all, what do clothes matter?’ 
she asked with pious resignation, ‘If a man is not in love 
With you he never knows what you’ve got on; and if he 
is—he never knows either, It’s all beautiful alike to 
him, poor dear! and if you went in a pink flannel 
dressing-jacket to the Row, he would only think the 
other women were looking—artificial. And that is such 
a waste, y know—life is such a waste, take it altogether.’ 
She turned lightly around, resting her dimpled chin on the 
palm of her hand. ‘After you left, on Sunday afternoon, 
Captain Vane was talking about these very jackets. He 
sail—he said there was not one woman in five hundred 
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who could afford to wear such a thing. We—we had been 
talking about you,’ Mrs. Carr Glen nodded curtly. Her 
lips twitched again, but this time she had fixed her fine 
eyes upon the smoky ceiling, and this, possibly, prevented 
her seeing how the face reflected in the shaky little look- 
ing-glass changed colour. 

‘Oh,’ said the owner of those round mauve cheeks, very 
softly. 

‘ He was saying lots of things about you. He wanted 
to know where you lived. He says you are the sort of 
woman with no nonsense about her, who makes an awfully 
good friend.’ 

‘Oh,’ she said, under her breath. Then she looked up 
—‘ exactly as Dandy looks when I show him the biscuits,’ 
the other woman thought, with lazy amusement. ‘How 
does Captain Vane know about—about me? I have met 
him four or five times at your house. Five times. And 
once at a concert. He—he came up and spoke to me 
that night. That only makes six times in all,’ she said 
quickly, and broke into a little crackling nervous laugh. 
She always laughed at the end of her sentences, where 
other people looked serious. 

‘Call it seven times. I remember that concert. He 
went there to meet me. Poor old Harry! He knows no 
more about music than my pussy cat. And it was a sacred 
concert too! And I couldn’t get rid of Archie, and 
so I did not go. I suppose he must have thought you 
would know if I was coming.’ 

‘Very likely. The girl winced quietly and decently, 
without turning her face from the window. 

‘M—m >?’ said Mrs. Carr Glen, and glanced inquiringly 
across the broad grey back. It did not move: the silver 
twiddles of braid on the jaunty little monkey-jacket 
glittered in the sun. ‘If it was six times, my dear, 
behold, I—even I—have made it exactly seven. For 
I knew you wouldn't mind. You are such a good old 
thing, you never mind anything. And—lI told him to 
meet me here, at five o’clock—in five minutes, if that 
clock of yours is right. I told him you would give us 
some tea. It wasn’t convenient, you know, to have him 
at the house to-day. The fact is—I don’t mind telling 
you—in his old age Archie is growing jealous.’ 

She laughed, and the woman by the window turned 
sharp around. 

‘ Juliet P 

They were schoolmates ; they had been contemporaries 
in years past; although now one was only a Woman of 
Thirty and the other was A Very Pretty Woman. But 
they retained the old habit of asking questions. 

‘Juliet! Do you mean to tell me that Captain 


, 








Vane——? 

‘Oh dear, yes! And once begin letting a man make 
love to you, my dear, and you're done for. It is scenes 
and recriminations, and telegrams, and messenger boys, 
and letters, and ‘‘ You've no heart,’ and “I must see you 
to explain,’ from one day’s end to the other! Last 
week,’ she laughed, ‘if you will believe it, there were 
two before eleven o'clock. In different rooms. And Archie 
devouring his breakfast, and worrying about my going 
with him to the Old Masters, like a dear old sandwich- 
man in between them both. It was a screaming joke.’ 
She looked pensively at the toe of her shoe. ‘If Archie 
had known, though, it is I who would have had to do 
the screaming. For men,’ observed the moralist upon 
the bed, ‘ are so abominably selfish !’ 

‘Is—is Captain Vane so very much in love with you 
then,’ asked the Woman with No Nonsense about Her. 

‘In love? My dear, he is mad. Simply mad about me 
He hasn’t got eyes, or ears, or mind left. He is perfectly 
absurd, He doesn’t see another woman, And it’s very 
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tiresome! I don’t know what it is about me, I don’t know 
what I’ve done, but the way men will insist upon putting 
one up and worshipping one like a saint——-!_ Harry Vane 
says he is sure I am only half a lovely woman and half a 
spirit. I suppose that is why he feels he can go on making 
love as fast as he likes.’ She laughed. ‘ The spirit saveth,’ 
says Mrs. Carr Glen, ‘but it is the pace that kills.’ She 
chuckled rosily. All her curly dark hair was tumbling 
about her forehead, and her eyes were bright like the eyes 
of a good child. 

Then she sat up. ‘ You are looking at me,’ she said 
plaintively, ‘as if I were something horrid. A snake, or a 
—a blackbeetle, or a toad. And I'm sure I’ve done 
nothing! I tell you all about everything, too. I think 
you are very unkind !’ 

‘Am |?’ said the other woman in a queer sort of voice. 
Then she added, ‘I am sorry, and gave a strange dreary 
little laugh. 

‘Oh, I suppose you can’t help it. I suppose it is all 
because you live in lodgings by yourself, and read books, 
and collect rents—or whatever you call it. And go to 
lectures. And all that. You have no troublef of your 
own to make you sympathetic ; no silly husband to be in 
love with you, and no silly men to be jealous of him. 
You can go where you like, and do what you please, and 
no one takes any notice. And so--so you despise poor 
little me!’ 

‘No; no one takes any notice,’ the other repeated quite 
steadily. Her face had returned to its original even ruddy 
tinge ; when she turned pale it only made her look mottled. 
The front door bell rang at that moment, and, half uncon- 
sciously, she clutched at her friend’s arm. ‘There he is. 
And you will be kind to him to-day, Juliet? Promise. 
I—I should like you to be kind to him, here.’ 

And they went into the little front parlour hand in 
hand. 

It was the usual lodging-house first pair front ; narrow, 
grimy, unlovely ; warmed bya lean fire ; with many books 
upon the tables, and some futile attempts at ornament. 
There was a whole row of dwarf specimen glasses upon 
the chimneypiece, with one cheap flower in each. It 
was only five o'clock of an April evening, but gentle- 
men in long frock coats and gardenia button-holes were 
not an ordinary manifestation in that particular drawing- 
room. Jenny, the parlour-maid, went out of the door 
with staring eyes of wonder, breathing heavily, to return, 
five minutes later, carrying a lighted lamp. She put it 
down, in the clear lingering daylight, on the extreme edge 
of a table, where it forthwith smelt abominably, and began 
zealously fidgeting with the starched white curtains and 
the blinds. ‘Oh! not the light! I did not ring for that. 
Jenny! And look how it smokes! I rang fortea. How 
absurd!’ says the hostess with her usual uncontrollable 
giggle of annoyance. ‘O! Jenny. Bring tea, please. 
At once.’ But Jenny, much offended, had already 
departed, They could hear her already, shrilly expostu- 
lating somewhere down unknown stairs. 

“Shall I ring for you? Here’s the bell. No, by Jove, 
it isn’t. Is this it behind the fan? There must be a bell 
somewhere, y’know ?’ says Captain Vane in his pleasant 
even voice, standing up and looking very tall and smart 
and several sizes too big for the place. 

It was a horrible little entertainment. Once, twice, 
three times did the big brown-faced young man have to 
scramble up from his low chair, with the antimacassar 
hanging to his coat sleeve, and ring for omitted neces- 
sities. And he did it with the good-natured zeal and 
expression of an agreeable schoolboy. And each time 
that this happened his hostess felt her heart sink like lead 
within her; and each time she felt this she laughed. 
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‘Call this roughing it? No; you have the spoon Mrs, 
Carr Glen. I don’t take sugar. Rough: Why I shall 
never dare ask you to come and look me up in my 
Aldershot diggings if that’s your standard, don’t you know ? 
Mrs. Carr Glen was kind enough to say she would bring 
you over there some day—when there’s something goin’ 
on—just to see me. Only she has promised it so often 
I’m beginnin’ to despair; by Jove, I am!’ he said, and 
looked across the black and red tablecloth at his divinity, 
And that lady smiled. It was a different forma of laughter, 
‘Oh, don’t despair, she said encouragingly, and stirred 
the black compound in her teacup, looking down with 
sweet meditative eyes. 

Then she looked up. ‘We are keeping her. We 
oughtn’t to keep her. You and I are idle persons of no 
account, but here—here is some one who has always some- 
thing interesting to do, and we are wasting all her time, 
For I know you are longing to be rid of us. You are 
burning to go out to—to collect rents, dearest,’ she said 
sweetly. 

‘Oh, I say. I wish you'd come sometimes and collect 
mine, don’t you know,’ cries the young man_ hastily, 
turning red, 

‘But we are not going yet, all the same. I have half an 
hour, Let me see!’ the pretty woman consulted the 
tiny watch dangling at her wrist. ‘ Thirty seven minutes, 
to put in, somehow, before I have to go on somewhere else. 
So don’t let me keep you, dear. | daresay Captain Vane 
will be kind enough to stay,’ says Mrs. Carr Glen demurely, 
‘and help me put them in.’ 

She gave them an hour and a half, wandering about 
for the most of that time—a solid, inexpressive, grey clad 
figure—up and down the stony length of the Cromwell 
Road. By-and-by she began to feel tired. Then it 
rained a little—only a few drops, but she had forgotten 
her umbrella and there were spots on the new dove grey. 
She saw them come, but it did not matter. Somehow, 
everything else would have seemed bearable if only there 
had been some smallest touch of social success about that 
sordid little tea-party. And then, again, she saw him 
look across the table at Juliet, she saw the expression in 
his eyes, and she turned away her thoughts with a 
deliberate wrench and began worrying and wrinkling up 
her forehead over the small failures of her afternoon— 
over the greasy bread-and butter, and the way the fire 
suddenly died out in the grate; the smoking lamps and 
Jenny’s face as she answered the fourth summons of the 
bell. 

But it was a transfigured Jenny who flew out to meet 
her as her latch-key turned in the door, ‘The gen’leman 
an’ the lady they stayed on, Miss, oh, an hour after you 
‘ad gone out. An’ ’e gave me a arf-crown, ’e did, when ’e 
lef’. I went hup once, to take in the lamp, and they was 
a larffin’ like—like—jus’ like nothin’ at all. “FE was a 
sayin’, “1 call it a dam kind thing todo, then. An’ there 
isn’t one woman in a ‘undred with so little dam nonsense 
about her,” ’e was sayin’, and lor’ ’e was sayin’ it so 
pleasant it didn’t even sound like swearin’, And the 
lady she jus’ give a little smile, like she was ever so far 
away; jus’ like that. An’ “ It is the moral qualities you 
admire then! I thought it was the figger, chiefly,” she 
sez, an’'e looked at ‘er sort of sorry and reproachful like 
an’ sez something rather quick and short, in foreign lan- 
guidges, ’e ‘as got a pleasant way o' speaking—and——. 
Lor, Miss, did you know as your frock is all a-spotted 
with rain spottles be’ind ?’ 

‘Is it? It doesn’t matter,’ she said, and went upstairs. 

The lamp was still smoking on the edge of the table, 
and lo! two envelopes awaiting her return. The first 
contained Higgins’s compliments and bill—an early settle- 
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ment of which would oblige. And on another scrap of 
paper Juliet Carr Glen had scribbled hastily: ‘A thousand 
thanks for the hospitality ! Votre domestique trop zélée is 
driving us forth with threats of further oily illumination. 
Captain V. wishes me to remind you that it is a promise 
for Aldershot. I shall look you up very very soon again. 
My dear, am I not a perfect curse to you? 1 know I am. 
But you are such a sensible old dear one feels that 
nothing matters.’ 

And then, as postcript, ‘For Heaven’s sake, my dear 
girl, buy yourself another lamp !!!’ 

She read this effusion over twice; then she glanced 
soberly around the unlovely little room, The man who 
had been there was, to her, like a visitant from another 
world. But he had been happy—through her; he had 
put in a good hour. Presently she went over to the open 
window ; she pushed back all the starched and woollen 
draperies and looked out. The rumour of the London 
night came to her across the distance. The spring air 
blew in her face—airs from a moving world in which she 
had neither place nor part. All the mild decencies, the 
limitations, the barrennesses of her life leaped up for a 
moment, and clamoured fiercely, and then again fell back 
into the silence of The Rules. She put up her hand to 
her hot cheeks. There are things a woman is wise never 
to admit—not even to herself; and the philosophy of 
daily life consists in realising what must never be said 
about it. She went back to the writing-table, and put 
together some of her rent-collecting books; the accounts 
must be balanced in readiness for to-morrow. 

She shut the window. There were endless things to 
be done ; solid, sensible, important things which mattered 
materially, ‘It is all right—I suppose it is all right,’ said 
the Woman with No Nonsense about Her. 

GrorGe FLEMING. 





REVIEWS 
RELIGIO POET 
Religio Poeta. By COVENTRY PATMORE. London: Bell. 


Mr. Coventry Patmore is what the Radical, in pious horror, 
is wont to denounce as ‘reactionary’. He is not of the age 
wherein he lives. He professes a wholesome hatred for the 
tyrannies and vulgarities of to-day. So frank is his love of 
‘distinction’ that even Zhe Sfectator charges him with con- 
fusing the ‘elect’ with the ‘select’, while 74e Guardian has 
been quite open in its accusation of flunkeyism. The title of 
the book is misleading, since Mr. Patmore is here a critic 
and man of affairs rather than a recluse. His religious opinions 
are for himself alone; and in truth he does not succeed 
in expounding them with conspicuous clarity. Why indeed 
should he? Ofall men in the world he is the least persuaded 
to proselytise, and you are sure that he would be disappointed 
ifthe mild mysticism of his profession met with the admiration 
—even with the agreement—of others. Itis but fair to confess 
that he dislikes the term ‘mysticism’, which he prefers to 
define (with Cardinal Wiseman) as ‘the science of love’. But 
none the less he is a mystic in expression, and we need not 
consider too curiously into these personal predilections. Enough 
that his attitude towards Christianity is characteristically 
aristocratic. He would sternly separate it from progress, and 
assuredly an encroachment by the mob upon the domain of 
his religion would seem, in his eyes, an outrage. 

But his political utterance is so much louder, so much more 
Clearly defined than his profession of faith—if one may use 
So positive a term—that you turn with a certain relief to his 
vivid presentation of a good case in ‘A Pessimist Outlook. 
! he despotism of our Democracy, ‘ anarchy speaking with one 
voice’, is wholly abhorrent to him. He understands the dread 
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possibilities of our reckless government. The education of 
the masses he recognises as absurd. He covers with his 
scorn the aspirations of the sentimental fool, and argues 
with an energy of indignation that ‘the acquisition of 
knowledge by an unorganised or enslaved multitude, which 
must always be, in the main, self-seeking and unjust, 
is merely the acquisition of subtler and baser means for the 
advancement of individual covetousness and the indulgence 
of individual vices’. Such education is, indeed, a ‘jewel in 
a swine’s snout.’ The declaration goes to the heart of such 
as respect literature and the humaner arts. Learning must 
ever be for the few, and those who think to cheapen it do 
but encourage hypocrisy and a spirit of lying. It is an 
amiable fiction of the Advanced Radicals, who govern their 
lives by a cheap set of maxims, that they are the salt of 
the earth. But the truth is that the philanthropist, the 
enthusiast for somebody else’s educatior, is, and must ever be 
essentially stupid. He does not acknowledge even to himself 
the true conditions of human life. In his eyes mankind is 
uniform, and the earth one vast lecture-hall from which all 
passion and sensitiveness are rigorously excluded. A kind of 
pedantry having stood him in good stead, he would obtrude 
upon others that which once converted him into a prig. 
But the hypocrisy does not endure: the worst is that its 
briefest existence is too long. None recognises the evils 
of modern priggery more clearly than Mr. Patmore, nor 
does he shrink from driving the evils of Democracy to their 
conclusion. He sees in the future ‘a despotism which will 
have to be mitigated by continual “tips”’. He looks forward 
to a ‘condition which will very much resemble Swedenborg’s 
hell, in which everybody is incessantly engaged in the endeavour 
to make everybody else virtuous ’--a witty forecast of a miser- 
able condition, which but for a miracle will assuredly come to 
pass. But Mr. Patmore is ever a resolute Tory, and it is a 
sign of decay that his is a voice crying in the wilderness. 

Controversy is Mr. Patmore’s chiefest delight, and, though 
when politics be in question we would vote for him solidly, 
it is not so easy to endorse his literary judgments. These 
are, in the main, based upon the soundest principles—in- 
deed, Mr. Patmore’s principles are nearly always sound—but 
they fail both in application and illustration. For instance, he 
holds an admirably balanced view of the classical style 
and its qualities. But what shall we say of his criticism, when 
concerning William Barnes he echoes another’s judgment that 
‘there has been no such writer since Horace’? Surely 
this is to lose all sense of proportion, and to set paradox 
in the place of truth. Again, he is constantly misled 
by inadequate definition into the grossest heresy. He 
begins an otherwise sane and sound discussion with this 
extraordinary pronouncement: ‘ Bad morality is not a neces- 
sary condition of good art; on the contrary, bad morality 
is necessarily bad art, for art is human, but immorality in- 
human.’ Now in answer to this we would observe first that 
nobody, outside Bedlam, ever said that ‘bad morality was a 
necessary condition of good art.’ And if Mr. Patmore be not 
confusing ‘immorality’ with ‘frankness’, how can art be either 
moral or immoral? Yet he can scarce be guilty of this con- 
fusion, for presently he deplores the decay of plain speaking 5 
the loss of which privilege ‘is equivalent to the loss of the 
string which Hermes added to Apollo’s lute.’ In the second 
place, though art is obviously human, so also is immorality ; 
unless, indeed, on Mr. Patmore’s lips, immorality has not a 
fantastic and exclusive meaning. Primitive man, for instance, 
is grossly inimoral, and withal ten times as human as the most 
scrupulous Briton. Morality, as commonly understood, is the 
outcome of rules and restrictions, which, though they control the 
game of life, are almost inhuman in their frank convention- 
ality. Mr. Patmore’s pronouncement, indeed, seems to be made 
up of fallacy and mis-statement. To confuse morality with 
art, or art with morality is always dangerous, unless you hedge 
your position about with the most scrupulous definition. The 
truth is that art is neither moral or immoral. It may set 
morality or immorality in a clearer light, but to condemn it as 
immoral therefor is as illogical as it would be to charge a judge 
with murder because he was called upon to assume the black 
cap. 

A similar confusion mars a discourse on ‘ Emotional Art.’ 
You feel from the first that you might be fighting on Mr. 
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Patmore’s side, if only his terms were used with a finer 
precision. The term ‘emotion’ carries with it no affront, no 
suspicion of femininity. And though ‘the music of Handel, the 
poetry of “Eschylus, and the architecture of the Parthenon are 
appeals to a sublime good sense,’ these masterpieces must first 
stimulate the emotions if they are ever to impress your ‘good 
sense’ with their perfect and orderly achievement. But if agree- 
ment is impossible, rapprochement is easy, for Mr. Patmore is a 
born fighter, and states his case with a hearty contempt for the 
sentimentalists and prigs of our common tyrant— Democracy. 
Moreover he writes with vigour and lucidity, and has a very 
pretty turn for epigram. What better thing has been said of 
the poet than that he occupies a place somewhere between a 
saint and Balaam’s Ass? 


THE NEW WITCHCRAFT 


Hypnotism, Mesmerism, and the New Witchcraft. By ERNEST 
HART. London: Smith, Elder. 


This little book consists of papers addressed partly to the 
general reader, partly to the medical profession. Re-publication 
is wise, for it is time some protest should appear from a level- 
headed man against the twaddle with which hypnotic sug- 
gestion, magnetism and spooks of all sorts have overwhelmed 
us. ‘Hypnotism and Humbug’ is the alliterative title of the first 
chapter—a brief sketch of that strange condition of sleep, sug- 
gested by another, yet really self-induced, and of its nomenclature, 
which implies strangely various and always misleading theories. 
Mr. Hart quotes Voltaire’s biting satire, that mystics and char- 
latans are wont to consecrate their ignorance, and impose its con- 
clusions upon others, by giving a name which has no meaning to 
phenomena which they do not understand. Many animals and 
some men and women can easily be put into a condition of 
sleep by certain conditions of visual strain or expectant atten- 
tion. The fiercest cock will remain at rest with his beak 
touching a chalk-line ; the rabbit fascinates himself into a 
helpless trance by looking fixedly at the snake. The wretched 
victims of Dr. Luys’s experiments weaken their nervous resist- 
ance, or say they do, by gazing at a bright series of revolving 
mirrors, but it is not the magnetism of the chalk, nor the mes- 
meric power of the snake, nor the personality of Dr. Luys that 
produces these strange effects. Once in this kind of sleep the 
animal has completely lost his will power. The cock remains 
still for hours ; the rabbit will not run from the snake ; and 
the man on a platform will submit to indignities, believe in 
lies, declare that petroleum is champagne, or that he himself 
is a rat or a mouse, and perform any antics suggested by his 
tormentor. But no new power either of sense or knowledge is 
involved, and every case that has been tested by reasonably 
unprejudiced observers has been a complete failure. 
No clairvoyant could tell the number of the £500 bank-note, 
waiting to reward him, though the travelling conjurer 
can answer questions written on a piece of paper, without 
resorting to magnetism or clairvoyance. 

Prediction, insight into hidden things, development of new 
sensibilities—these are pleasant enough impostures ; but wise 
men will not believe in them until the false prophets tell us 
what horse is to win next year’s Derby, or the number of votes 
by which the Home Rule Bill will be thrown out. The most 
interesting portion of the book describes a visit paid by Mr. 
Hart to the wards of Dr. Luys at the Hopital de la Charité. 
The hypnotic and thaumaturgical performances equal those of 
the best conjurers. Dr. Luys is a man of high standing in his 
profession, and it is impossible to believe that he is wilfully 
attempting to mystify or deceive, but the m re hard-headed of 
the profession have for years looked with great suspicion upon 
the results of his experiments. Mr. Hart, assisted by Dr. Lutaud, 
a most distinguished French physician, was enabled to make 
an exhaustive study of these experim its, and a minute 
investigation into the character and conduct of the men and 
women upon whom they were performed. Much imposture, 
and more credulity, are ruthlessly exposed ; and Dr. Luys has 
made no real answer to the very simple and ingenious ex- 
periments whereby Mr. Hart proved his results untrustworthy. 
A still more serious question is the unblushing effrontery of the 
so-called mediums, who confessed to Mr. Hart their deception 
of Dr. Luys, Indeed, though we would still acquit Dr Luys of 
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imposture, it is impossible to acquit him of a credulity quite 
unworthy a scientific man, Of course the last word has not 
been said on the whole controversy; the new witchcraft, in 
spite of disasters, has still its clever and credulous supporters, 
No more can be said with confidence than that as the question 
now stands, we would back the conjurer against the medium. 
Far more astounding feats are done daily at the Egyptian Hall 
than by all the mediums or ghosts that have ever tried to fill 
their own pockets by swindling the public. The strongest of 
Mr. Hart’s arguments are his twenty illustrations. No words 
can picture the low cunning and brutal lack of self-control 
which these coarse reproductions of photographs convey. They 
represent Dr. Luys’s subjects, and how any sane observer could 
trust such creatures passes the wit of man to understand. 


‘LE PAUVRE THEO’ 


Théophile Gautier. By MAXIME DU CAMP. Translated by 
J. E. Gorpon. With a Preface by ANDREW LANG, 
London : Unwin. 


The modern biographer models his style on the personal para- 
graph. But M. Maxime du Camp cares not to cater for the 
mob nor to pander to its shameless curiosity ; and his life of 
Théophile Gautier is admirably sober, and restrained. It tells 
whatever should be told ; it leaves unuttered all those things 
which are not the public’s concern. It was not for nothing that 
Gautier was the countryman of Tartarin and ‘the great Marquis, 
and the facts of his origin go far to account fur his sensuous 
temperament, his exuberance, his imaginative excesses, his 
offences against taste and truth. The story of his part in 
the ‘tempest of romanticism’ is given, for the red waistcoat 
and the Merovingian head of hair, the c/ague of the firs 
night of Hernani, his friendship with Gérard de Nerval, 
his belief in Pétrus Borel, all the follies of the youth whose 
dream it was to turn art and morals upside down, are 
matter of history. But apart from these, the things that are 
most enlarged upon are his slavery to the press and his 
occasional travels. Of ‘interesting details’ and gush and 
strange disclosures there is just as much as you might 
expect from the author of those admirable Souvenirs 
Littéraires. If ‘the habit of chastity hardens the heart,’ as 
Clement taught, and Gautier refused to make the experiment, 
the particulars are no business of the reader’s: the few and 
healthy paragraphs in which the subject is dismissed are worth 
all the jabber of the White Ribbonite. If the man whose 
gospel of life was 

Pour savoir comme on vit, n'oubliez pas de vivre 
Aimez, car \tout est la— 


never flinched from the sternest responsibilities ; if always his 
relatives were a burden upon him; if even on the day of his 
mother’s death he must needs sit down and turn out copy to 
pay fer her funeral (as the Lucien de Rubampré, whose verses 
he wrote, is known to have done for Coralie), that is no reason 
why his difficulties and expedients should provide ‘ gossip’ 
for the penny-a-liner and reading matter for the greedy loafer 
to whom 77¢-Bits is culture. The bare statement suffices to 
discover the real Gautier : to explain that a love of beauty does 
not imply an utter absence of the moral sense and a habit of 
shirking disagreeable duties. And, after all, it is upon his 
work—as a lieutenant in the Romantic movement, as a writer 
of verse and prose—that the right interest centres ; and to his 
work it is that M.du Camp, who knew him like the clock, de- 
votes by far the greater part of his biography. 

In his critical estimate of Gautier, he errs through excess of 
enthusiasm. Not only does he appreciate (a vast deal too 
handsomely, perhaps) the books and the verse and the articles 
actually published ; he also understands that Gautier’s revolt 
against the Académie had naught to do with Greece and 
Rome ; he sympathises with the love of form which turned the 
‘Vaillant de Mille-Huit-Cent-Trente’ into the traveller of ’52, 
who found Venice trivial and ‘decadent’ after Athens, whose 
Gothic fever was cured by a sight ofthe Parthenon. And here 
he is not only the admiring friend, but also the judicious 
critic. It is when he comes to the books never written, 
the songs never sung, the great works never so much as 
begun, that he and his good sense part company. It may 
be a pity that Gautier spent hours and days and years in doing 
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the work of the common hack; it may be matter for regret 
that the Government did not give him an income and therewith 
the chance of writing more Maufins and more Emaux et 
Camées. But it is idle work to speculate upon the Might- 
Have-Been. As well judge Dante by his Angel, Rafael by his 
sonnets, as Gautier by the prose and verse he never even con- 
ceived. Why should we mourn for the masterpieces that 
Gautier, the man of leisure, might have given? Is it not 
enough that he actually gave us /vacasse and /es Jeunes-lrance 
and the rest? And is it so very certain, after all, that he could 
have given us anything else? Mr. Lang, in his Preface, surveys 
the situation with less sentiment and more discrimination, 
but he, too, comes perilously near to losing sense of propor- 
tion—and from another cause. He is not awed, with M. du 
Camp, by the Might-Have-Been. Rather—perhaps because of 
a certain fellow-feeling—he glorifies the Aolygraphe (it is the 
kinder name). M.du Camp holds that Gautier never found 
time nor opportunity to do the best that was in him; Mr. 
Lang thinks that he did find both. But, in exalting his news- 
paper articles, he lessens (it may be unconsciously) the import- 
ance of his achievement in art. 

M. du Camp is not happy in his translator. Gautier, the 
‘ pocte impeccable’, the lover of faultlessness, deserved a 
life in English less slovenly than Mr. E. J. Gordon’s. The 
translation is clumsy and careless at times, it lacks style and 
distinction always ; some sentences are built as in bewilder- 
ment; ‘and which’ is painfully frequent; we know not 
whether the fault be Mr. Gordon’s or his printer’s, but the 
punctuation is often abominable, and occasionally obscures the 
meaning. We are the less ready here to lay the blame upon 
the printer, as, when quotations are given in the original, the 
absence of the simplest and most important accents shows Mr. 
Gordon no less wanting as reader of proofs than as writer of 
his mother tongue. 


KATANGALAND 


With Captain Stairs to Katanga. By JOSEPH A. MOLONEY. 
London : Sampson Low. 


Katangaland is next door tothe Mountains of the Moon: 
not, indeed, to the locality Mr. Stanley assigned for that 
wandering range, but to the spot where Livingstone believed 
the Fountains of the Nile would be found. Here, if 
travellers’ tales be true, many wonderful things should be 
discovered, and among the rest, and before all, gold. For 
did not Commander Cameron, in his march across Africa, 
encounter at Nyangwé a certain Arab trader, Hamed ibn 
Hamed by name, who showed him ‘a calabash, holding about a 
quart full of nuggets, varying in size from the top of the little 
finger to a swanshot’? and did not this confiding slave-catcher 
tell the explorer his men had picked them up, ‘thinking they 
might do for shot,’ while clearing a waterhole in their mys- 
terious Katanga country, hundreds of miles distant—a land 
where the natives ‘ prefer the red copper to the white’, because 
the latter is too soft? It was a story to set the imagination on 
fire. And though the word of an Arab slave-raider is not abso- 
lutely to be trusted, grains of information have been sifted out 
of Katangaland and brought down to the coast by mis- 
sionaries, traders, and others that seem to prove that this 
is the true Tom Tiddler’s Ground. Mr. Cecil Rhodes who 
has a fine scent for the precious metals, evidently believed 
the country would ‘pan out’ well; and disregarding the fact 
that the region is included within the cartographical limits of 
the Congo Free State, and relying on the clause of the Berlin 
Treaty which gives preference to the Power that is first in 
‘ effective possession ’, he despatched Mr. Joseph Thomson and 
Mr. Grant to add it to the dominions of the Queen and of the 
South Africa Chartered Company. 

It was this that spurred the King of the Belgians to action ; 
that formed the Katanga Company ; that started Captain Stairs, 
with Dr, Moloney on his staff as medical officer, post haste to 
the centre of Africa ; and that brought trouble and ultimately 
death on King Msiri of Katangaland and on the gallant leader 
of the expedition. The Congo Free State was not minded to 
let outsiders jump its claim, and pocket the nuggets, though 
its night had merely been marked on the map by a coterie 
of arm-chair geographers and diplomatists. But as the 
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Belgian rule—and- necessity—is ‘to -found empires on the 
cheap’, an international syndicate provided the ways and 
means of occupation. Thus, when Captain Stairs left Zanzi- 
bar in June 1891, to second the efforts of the Delcommune 
and Bia expeditions, to be first on the ground and to take 
possession of the Katanga country, he was in the curious 
position ofa British officer of Engineers paid by an association 
representing British, French, and Belgian capital, and taking 
orders from the King of the Belgians, even to resist, by 
force if necessary, an expedition supposed to be advancing 
under British leaders to hoist the British flag. A prime 
necessity of the success of the Stairs party was haste, or at 
least speed ; and smooth and rapid progress is not easy with 
a composite company disturbed by international jealousies. 
Friction and worry must have told heavily on Captain Stairs’s 
constitution, enfeebled by previous African experiences, and 
pluck and strength of will alone carried him through. 

Dr. Moloney’s narrative of the march from Bagamoyo to 
Bunkeia is buoyant and candid. You learn more of Africa 
and her personages and problems from his unaffected and 
vigorous history than from mountains of Blue Books and 
acres of official reports. Much has been heard, for example, 
about a mysterious Mr. Stokes, who continually hovers, on 
his own Or other people’s business, over the track of Euro- 
pean civilisation in East Africa. But you seem never to have 
known him till he appears, late at night, before the expedition’s 
quarters at Bagamoyo, presenting himself in unconventional 
fashion by kicking at the hotel door, shouting strange oaths in 
a broad Irish brogue, and walking off, by mistake, in the 
Marquis de Bonchamps’ boots. German rule in Eastern Africa, 
again, has been much of a mystery ; but Dr. Moloney makes 
it all clear. For holding down weaker races with the strong 
hand, there is some merit in the rigid, peremptory, methods 
of the Teuton. But as a medium of introducing civilisation 
to the natives, and of suppressing the Slave Trade, the 
practice of the Germans has obvious defects. Dr. Moloney 
roundly condemns the traffic in guns and ammunition pursued 
unchecked within the German sphere, and frankly declares, 
from what he saw, that though the Kaiser remains a sworn 
foe to the Slave Trade, his representatives in German East 
Africa entertain mighty little of their master’s honourable 
indignation? Nor is he less outspoken regarding the Congo 
Free State. Even were the Germans in earnest, he observes, 
the problem of putting down slave-raiding would present 
tremendous difficulties, ‘were it only from the fact that no 
single Power controls the waterways, and that one—the 
Belgian—resembles something very like an imposture.’ He 
has something to say for even the much-abused Arab, 
who is ‘abominably ferocious’ when out on a razzia, yet a 
‘kindly soul,’ whose ‘ courteous treatment of the traveller finds 
counterpart in his humane conduct towards the slave.’ Were 
the Arab all that Exeter Hall fancy paints him, ‘his dis- 
lodgment cannot be effected as you flick a caterpillar from 
a wall.’ 

The expedition made excellent time. It reached Msiri’s 
capital in one hundred and twenty marches. On the way it 
crossed the Tanganyika Lake, whose water level had lately 
sunk, the ‘ plug’ of reeds and mud forming the bar at the outlet 
of the Lukugu River having been burst—an event, Moloney 
was told, that happens every fifteen years. The Lualaba was 
also passed, but—alas for the hopes of the seekers of navigable 
waterways !—though nearly a mile in width it is full of rocks, 
and so shallow that ‘the experiened can cross it without getting 
wet above the waist.’ Stairs and his men reached Bunkeia, 
which is on the threshold of the Katanga country, before 
Thomson, who, by-the-way, never got so far. But there was 
Msiri to reckon withal—Msiri, a black man with a history, who 
had learned the art of exploiting African countries while Stairs 
was in his cradle, and while the Congo Free State was not yet 
dreamed of. Msiri had no respect for arrangements made at 
Berlin, and contumaciously refused to swear blood brotherhood 
or hoist the Lone Star flag—give him an Ingrezi (British) flag, 
he said, and he should hoist it. And so it came about that old 
Msiri was shot dead, and his kingdom parted, chiefly among 
strangers; and Captain Bodson was killed in bringing this 
troublesome matter to a head. Then famine seized the 
Katanga kingmakers; Captain Stairs and the Marquis de 
Bonchamps fell ill, and Dr. Moloney had a terribly anxious time ; 
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so that when M. Bia at last came up, following on the lost foot- 
steps of Delcommune, the party were glad to make for N yassa- 
land, thought it had never seen Katanga or its nuggets. Stairs, 
died at the Zambezi mouth, just as the home-going steamer 
hailed in sight. The episode of African colonisation which 
Dr. Moloney describes suggests some strange questions— 
among others, is Europe doing good or evil in Central Africa? 
and is the gold prospector or concession-hunter, after all, a 
conspicuous advance on the Arab slaver? The author does 
not trouble himself to answer ; he merely tells his story, and 
tells it uncommonly well. 


FICTION 


Mr. Marion Crawford’s’ Pietro Ghisleri (London : Macmillan) 
is another story of Roman Society ; but the house of Saracinesca 
has next to nothing to do with it. Yet it is tiresome to be 
reminded by constant references to the Montevarchi, to Corona, 
and to Sant Ilario of Mr. Crawford’s other masterpieces. 
Pietro Ghisleri is clever enough in a way, but it contains only 
two scenes of dramatic interest : a death-bed realised after a 
fashion, and the discomfiture of the Princess-villain of the 
story. Hardly material for three volumes, but Mr. Crawford 
ripples on placidly from afternoon call to evening party, con- 
scientiously explaining the mental states of his characters when 
he understands them. Princess Adéle is occasionally thrilling. 
She poisons the son of an English Marquis with a napkin 
impregnated with scarlet fever germs. His death fills her with 
remorse, and she becomes a prey to morphia. But whenever 
you are in danger of taking an interest in her Mr. Crawford 
drags you off to a wearisome conversation or a forced analysis 
of mental states. This isa pity, for with all his faults of style and 
his talent for tedium Mr. Crawford can do much better, and at 
least the plot is original. In fact, had he devoted himself to 
the Princess in her crimes, and burked his saintly heroine, the 
book would have been shorter by a volume, at least. As it is, 
the judicious skipper will have some difficulty in keeping him- 
self always on the alert. 

There have been several numbers of the ‘Pseudonym 
Library ’ (London : Unwin) of greater interest than Zhe Two 
Countesses, by Marie Ebner von Eschenbach, translated by 
Mrs. Waugh. The problems of marriage which form its 
motives—obvious problems of incompatibility—have been 
discussed at such length in our fiction that we are inclined 
to grumble at another presentation. ‘What a pity it is,’ 
Marie Ebner von Eschenbach seems to tell us, ‘that for 
the sake of wealth and position parents should persuade an 
ignorant daughter to marry a man who, however, etc., can 
never etc.’ It is indeed a pity ; we have been so informed 
pretty frequently ; but . . . . One must however remark that, 
in the Austrian society here displayed, parental pressure is 
a much more real and frequent thing than with us, while the 
difficulty in the way of a girl finding her suitable partner is 
enormously increased by a strict exclusiveness based entirely 
on birth. So when Countess Paula, who had thought about 
things, and admired Don Quixote, is in grave danger of being 
tied for life by her affectionate parents toa self-complaisant 
and exacting owl—whose crude egotism is described with some 
humour—one’s sympathy is tolerably active. She is rescued 
by her sister, who describes to the parents with considerable 
force and pathos what such a marriage had done for herself, 
So Countess Paula is delivered, and married eventually (you 
are left to hope) the man who realised Don Quixote. The 
Countess of the other story, who tells in letters to an intimate 
how her intended fiancé married somebody else, is a frank and 
occasionally delightful sportswoman. Amusements in our own 
country houses are free as a rule from the taint of intellect, but 
in Austria—‘ We were so overheated from laughing that, to cool 
down, I proposed a jeu d’esprit of my own invention. The whole 
company sat round a table, a saucer of pounded sugar was 
brought in, and each one had in his turn to dip his nose in 
it. Then, when all were ready, I gave the word—One, two, 
three—and every one had to try to lick away the sugar from the 
tip of his nose..... Oh, to see the grimaces and contortions 
we made!’ Verily an ideal. Both stories are written with a 
creditable certainty and delicacy of touch, and have little of 
which you may complain; positively, they are not vastly en- 
tertaining ; negatively, they are very well. 
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There are conditions of the brain when some sort of puzzle 
is an agreeable occupation, and a decent detective story is as 
good a puzzle as another. To such a production ‘literary merit’, 
knowledge of life, understanding of character, and so forth may 
be pleasant additions, but are not indispensable—-are, in fact, 
more or less irrelevant. It belongs to a genus of which the 
nearest species is the formation of variously shaped bricks into 
a square. Mr. Fergus Hume, in his Chinese Jar (London: 
Sampson Low), has imagined a situation with possibilities of 
which he has made a fair use, though by no means the best 
use. For the first half of it we enjoyed placing the bricks in 
this or that position only to remove them ; but when we were 
half way through, lo! we had made our square and, finding 
ourselves cleverer than the detective, his subsequent proceed- 
ings interested us no more. Mr. Hume seems to have been in 
a hurry towards the end, so that he piles on his melodrama 
crudely and inefiectively. The writing is bad, and the actions 
of the characters ridiculous ; still the puzzle is tolerably in- 
genious. We do not know which to admire most: the clever- 
ness of the detective or the fatuous frankness with which he 
took everybody into his confidence. 

While Ireland is awaiting the first step towards freedom 
from the Saxon’s thrall, Mr. Justin McCarthy has found time 
to write another novel. Though called 7#e Dictator (London : 
Chatto) it is not the autobiography of the present, nor yet a 
memoir of the late, leader of the Irish party. It is political, 
but its politics are mainly of the new world which Canning 
called into existence to redress the balance of the old. John 
Ericson is an Englishman—it is surely a tragic thought that 
the leader of the Nationalist party should write a book witha 
Saxon for the hero. He is introduced to you as the exiled 
Dictator of the South American State of Gloria. He isa 
dull dog, is the lion of a London season, falls in love with 
and ultimately marries the daughter of Her Majesty’s Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, is nearly blown up with dynamite, and then 
goes back to Gloria to dictate. The scene is laid entirely in 
England—mostly in London, and the three volumes are some- 
what weary reading. 

Mrs. Stevenson combines refinement of style with freshness 
of presentment : and, though she errs in making self-abnegation 
over-conspicuous in the scheme of A/rs. Elphinstone of Drum 
(London: Bentley), yet much remains worthy of commendation. 
Elphinstone suffers voluntarily for a scapegrace cousin’s crime ; 
Elizabeth marries Elphinstone with the knowledge that Miriam, 
his former wife, may be alive; Miriam shoots herself that there 
may be no bar to the union. Finally, as anti-climax, Elphin- 
stone offers his wife and estates as legacy to his close friend, 
and then dies. Despite the prepouderance of the melodramatic 
element, the novel contains many passages of interest and 
vigour. Zhe Pursuit of a Chimera, by C. Elvey Cope (London: 
Digby), is really a Christmas story. Christmas numbers in 
November and Christmas cards in October are now a recognised 
and inevitable anachronism, but surely one may protest against 
the publication of a Christmas tale at midsummer. The 
machinery of the story is defective and quite unconvincing. 
The supernatural horrors and mysteries were better left without 
so feeble and so prosaic an explanation as the reference of them 
all to the dream of a hungry mechanic. This is a pity, for 
there is imagination and descriptive power in many passages. 
In The Temptation of Dulce Carruthers, by C. E. C. Weigall 
(London: Cassell), there are an heroine who jilts a humble 
lover for a rich lord in a spirit of self-sacrifice, a heartless 
father who repents, a wicked step-grandmother, and other 
novel and exciting persons. Their doings are set forth with 
the average skill of the average novelist, with the average 
amount of cheap sentimentality, and the average ignorance of 
man and things. So there is no practical reason why it should 
not be popular. The series of which it forms a unit is called 
‘The Sunshine Series,’ and the only hope which made one hour 
of weary reading possible was that we might discover some 
reason for the name. 

To be called upon to criticise such a common performance 4s 
Mervyn Hall (London: Digby) is rather like having to write 
a review of some one of the two or three hundred houses, 
all exactly alike, which constitute a modern suburban stree'. 
Neither house nor book has even the bare suggestion of an 
individuality. Mr. Roberts makes, however, some interesting 
revelations as to the customs and manners of people who livé 
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in Cornwall. If they are well off, for example, they run up to 
Exeter whenever an opera company visits that town. A study 
of the Great Western time-tables will show how passionate a 
fondness for music stands revealed in this one fact. And as to 
the poorer folk, ’tis interesting beyond everything to listen ‘to 
their quaint remarks and out-of-date sayings, such as those 
who rarely come in contact with the outer world contract a 
habit of uttering.’ The book is written in English absolutely 
inexpressive : but, indeed, there was nothing to express. As 
for But (same publishers), one read years ago a book entitled 
Helen's Babies (or was it Other People’s Children ?) which had 
at least the inerit of amusing. It has occurred to a devout 
student of Mr. J. K. Jerome at his worst to re-write that work 
after the manner of his master. The thing is ineffably vulgar, 
and pitifully dull. Valentine Ffrench (same publishers) is a 
shilling novel which neither shocks nor amuses. It might have 
its uses as a soporific where the common remedies for insomnia 
had proved unavailing. For Marjory's Sake (same publishers) 
is a love-story, not particularly striking, but quite prettily told. 
Miss Sally Barnes, the heroine, is depicted with more than 
usual skill, and has something of the true feminine charm. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Philosophy and Political Economy. By JAMES BONAR, M.A., 
LL.D. London: Sonnenschein. 

A History of the Theories of Production and Distribution in 
English Political Economy from 1776 to 1848. By EDWIN 
CANNAN, M.A. London: Percival. 

Industry and Property. Vol. 1. By GEORGE BROOKS (Lexo- 
philus). Published by the Author, Mells Lodge, Halesworth, 
Suffolk. 


Dr, Bonar has done so well in former works that the present 
book is sure to be carefully read by all who have made a special 
study of Philosophy and Political Economy : but it is most em- 
phatically caviare to the general. An author who takes for 
granted that English readers are familiar with the technical 
language of Hegel must expect a limited audience, and is to be 
excused for any minor assumptions. There are two ways of 
writing on the subject matter of the present treatise, which for 
brevity may be called the Oxford way and the Cambridge way. 
Every one knows the Cambridge story that an Oxford man 
professes to know everything well and knows nothing, and the 
Cambridge man professes to know nothing but knows one thing. 
Dr. Bonar has written for those who know everything, and after 
they have read him it will be their own fault if they know 
nothing. His model is T. H. Green’s /ntroduction to Hume, 
one of the most brilliant efforts of language and philosophy 
that English literature can boast. A man who could write of 
what appears to be a truism, ‘ This sentence holds in solution 
an assumption and two fallacies,’ is certainly deserving of imita- 
tion. But the way of imitators is hard. Dr. Bonar has found 
it difficult to separate by mere tone, as Green did, the oratio 
obligua from the oratio directa; accordingly, one is never quite 
sure whether he is giving his own opinions or those of the 
dead. It is the primary function of a critic to criticise, and 
to damn with faint praise is a secondary duty that may 
sometimes be neglected. The worst fault of the book is the 
want of just emphasis. German philosophers and German 
Socialists are honoured with sections to themselves, but Ricardo, 
who is again in these days in the ascendant, is only taken in- 
cidentally, and does not even give his name to a chapter. 
Again, Christianity, including its extraordinary medizeval de- 
velopment, is passed over in four or five pages—the same 
space as is allotted to More’s Utopia. Heaven forbid that a 
reviewer should act like an examiner who literally weighs his 
papers, or a publisher who counts the words by the thousand, 
but the test of ideas and principles gives similar results. For 
all his Hegelianism and ‘historical categories,’ Dr. Bonar is 
sometimes narrow and eclectic. He has much to say of Ben- 
tham’s Utilitarianism—little of his principle of Security ; much 
of Karl Marx—nothing of Maine. Theassertion that, whatever 
else Das Kapital is, it is ‘a storehouse of references to the 
facts of English history from the end of last century to the middle 
of the present’ suggests Mr. Gladstone's facts of Irish history. 
It must be admitted, however, that Dr. Bonar set himself a 
most difficult task; any chapter of his work might have been 
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expanded into a book, and any page into a chapter ; and con- 
sidering that the eye of the mind is not as the eye of the dragon- 
fly, which is popularly supposed to look an infinity of ways 
at the same time, he has made a most judicious survey. 
There is a generous sympathy with persons and a genuine 
enthusiasm for opinions that must stimulate any reader who is 
fortunate enough to get en rapport with his author. There 
is also much sound learning and the evidence of much 
arduous labour lightly regarded, and there is a restraint that 
only comes from mastery. Dr. Bonar’s work is Teutonic in 
learning, French in lucidity, and English in grasp of principle ; 
and to be appreciated it will require some part of these qualities 
in the reader. 

If Mr. Cannan’s work were tried by the same standard and 
in the same spirit as he applies to the subjects of his inquiry, 
it would receive a short shrift: cCest incohérent, enfant et 
grandiose in substance, while in tone it suggests the story 
of the Almighty, the judge, and the black-beetle. From 
preface to summary Mr. Cannan has not a good word to throw 
to any one living or dead. ‘I have been able to obtain 
surprisingly little assistance from previous writers’ is a bold 
boast to begin with, considering the vast literature of which 
The Wealth of Nations has been the occasion or the cause. As 
might be expected, the boast is vain, and most of Mr. Cannan’s 
valid criticisms have been made before, with more vigour and 
much less injustice. Mr, Cannan must have read at some time 
or other such writers as Cliffe Leslie and Henry Sidgwick, to 
take but two well-known examples of English critics of the old 
English political economy; and as he mentions the works of 
Boéhm-Bawerk and Held, it is to be supposed that he is not 
unacquainted with the labours in the same field of other 
Germans—e.g., Knies and von Thiinen—and if he is indebted 
‘surprisingly little’ either to German learning or English 
acuteness, the coincidences of re-discovery are remarkable. 
In a sense, however, the claim to a species of originality may be 
admitted: Mr. Cannan does sometimes draw his material less 
from the unconscious cerebration ofa short memory than from 
that criticism by simple inspection, which is characteristic of 
the persistent observer of foolishness in others : thus there is a 
considerable amount of the saw-dust of proverbial philosophy 
not to be found in his predecessors. There is also some 
political arithmetic which at this time of day is old enough to 
seem original ; Mr. Cannan does not seem to be aware that his 
elaborate figures on Ricardo’s theory of rent, occupying page after 
page of his ‘ pseudo-distribution ’ (there you have the writer’s 
style in a word), might all be dispensed with by the use of a 
little algebra in the style of Cournot or Marshall. It is difficult 
to be just to an author so irritating, but it would be unfair to 
treat Mr Cannan simply de haut en bas ashe treats Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and Mill. They were big men in spite of their faults, 
and they are dead and established in their place ; Mr. Cannan 
is as yet none of these things, and must be forgiven even for 
his faults. He has obviously worked hard, especially in the 
mosaic of verbal criticism and comparison of editions, and to a 
student well-acquainted with the subject his work may be 
in parts both useful and suggestive; the great mistake is 
that the other parts have not been left out. The materials 
which Mr. Cannan has made up in a book have not been 
utilised to the best advantage. The wisest chapter deals with 
the tendency to the diminishing returns in land, and appeared 
in substance originally in the Lconomic Journal. It is 
to be regretted that more of the work did not receive a similar 
treatment with a deferred resurrection. There is also a con- 
siderable mass of commentary which is only adapted for foot- 
notes to elaborate editions; unfortunately, however, Mr. 
Cannan is utterly wanting in editorial sympathy, and will 
worry his subject down to accidental errors in spelling and 
grammar rather than spend his time in pointing out the diffi- 
culties in the discovery and first enunciation of principles ; if 
an expression is ambiguous, he chooses the meaning which 
makes the context appear most ridiculous, and if there isa mis- 
sing link in an argument he tries to show that the beginning 
and end could never be connected. Even the personal history 
of these poor economists is made food for sneers: J. S. Mill 
being abused for being the son of his father; Ricardo asa 
retired stockbroker; and Adam Smith as a Scotsman who 
had studied at Oxford—possibly the last phrase is intended to 
be complimentary, but the whole tone of the book is against 
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such a genial interpretation. Exceptio probat regulam is 
true in more senses than the English suggests: in his preface 
Mr. Cannan speaks of the Kafital und Kapitalzins of Dr. 
Eugen von Bohm-Bawerk ‘ as perhaps the most brilliant work 
extant on the history of any part of economic theory.’ It is to 
be hoped that for the future Mr. Cannan will find a better 
model of the interpretation of past opinions—for if Dr. von 
Boéhm-Bawerk came across the expression ‘the great economist 
of the universe’ he would think it was intended for himself, and 
not (as by its inventor) for the Deity. 

Industry and Property is in many ways a remarkable work. 
The writer is the son of an agricultural labourer ; at the age of 
nine he worked in the fields, and afterwards ascended by way of 
the factory to the pulpit and editorial chair. ‘The way is open 
still for others todo the same. There is nosecret aboutit.... 
industry, perseverance and integrity. With such antecedents is 
it probable that I can be lacking in sympathy, true sympathy, 
with the working classes? Among these classes are numbered 
many of my dearest friends.’ And thereupon the author 
hanimers all their favourite leaders and their New Unionism 
and Socialism even as John M’Neill hammered the 
devil in the purse. In the forefront of the work there is 
a confession of faith which takes the form of twelve 
fundamental principles. These principles are based upon 
liberty and security, and are such as were generally accepted 
before the present wave of altruism (in plain English mind- 
ing other people’s business) swept over the land and the 
electorate. It is hard to have to say a word of dispraise —but 
though excellent in matter and tone, the work is as it were 
one’s favourite daily paper cut up into pages and bound, and a 
rechauffé of daily paper, however admirable, is very dull. It 
would be an excellent thing to compel every agitator who is 
imprisoned for excess of zeal or the like to read and write 
comments upon so many pages of this work. It wou'd 
combine instruction with punishment, and would infallibly 
prevent a repetition of the offence. We heartily wish that Mr. 
Brooks may long fulminate in the pulpit and the press—-but 
if he desires his books to be read by a free people he must 
give less quantity and better quality. 


THE GOSPEL OF BIOLOGY 


The Meaning and the Method of Life, a Search for Religion 
in Biology. By GEORGE M. GOULD, A.M., M.D. London : 


Putnam. 


‘The great need of the age is a scientific religion or a 
religious science. ... Such a suggestion of a reasonable 
and even necessary faith I firmly believe, however imperfectly, 
is herewith accurately given.’ A great achievement, assuredly, 
if the claim be made good. The difficulty of ascribing to the 
Deity both omnipotence and benevolence is the ancient and 
primary crux of all discussion of religions ; if God can do as 
He will, it is objected, and still permits the evil we see, it is 
an abuse of language to call Him benevolent, and perhaps no 
passage in Mill’s works is more famous than that display of 
somewhat cheap martyrdom (we all have our fling at Mill now) 
wherein he declared his readiness to goto Hell rather than 
worship an evil being. We are not here concerned with other 
solutions of the crux, but only with Dr. Gould's, which is the 
simple one of subtracting omnipotence. Put briefly, his philo- 
sophy seems to be that there is a distinct and impassable barrier 
between matter and life, and that God is a being with great 
but limited powers, doing the best He can with the difficulties 
imposed on Him by matter. Evil, death, and the like point 
‘to the finiteness, if we may so speak, of God and His struggle 
with adverse circumstances.’ The idea is frankly anthropo- 
morphic, as anthropomorphic as the idea of the Deity 
attributed to the vulgar by Matthew Arnold, the idea as of ‘a 
greater Lord Shaftesbury.’ It leads the author to curious 
phrases, which seem, but are not necessarily, irreverent. 
* Biologos’—his nickname for his deity—‘with characteristic 
ingenuity ....’ ‘with all His incomprehensible ingenuity, 
Biologos has been unable to construct a permanently 
durable cell or organismal home’—phrases that recall the 
patronage of your common Dissenter. Now, this idea is 
not in itself a very novel idea; it must have occurred to 
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thousands of perplexed searchers, and has the air rather of a 
confession of failure and a concession to infirmity of thought 
than of a great discovery, 

The novelty is in its application, in making it the keynote of 

a system of life and ethics, the principle from which all Dr, 
Gould’s results flow. For ‘the finiteness of God’ ‘ gives 
blessed reasons and incentives for sympathy with Him, and 
makes duty clear, unravels a thousand mysteries of our being 
here, makes religion a psychical as well as a biological necessity 
—indeed, forms the ground of an indissoluble and necessary 
identity of religion and biology. The application is, in fact, 
simple enough. Assuming a well-intentioned, but not all- 
powerful God, you may account for anything. Death for example 
is due to the fact that ‘ Biologos has been unable to maintain 
permanency of nutrition of the individual organism. He has 
attained it for the type by the device of reproduction.’ (This 
idea of reproduction as a temporary makeshift—benevolently 
made agreeable to us, but destined to pass away—is rather taking 
but ‘the universal fig-leaf, the universal shame, and secrecy,’ 
etc. etc., which Dr. Gould adduces to support his view are 
rather little arguments for so big a contention.) Again, your 
system of ethics is simplicity itself; imitate God, help 
‘ Biologos’ in his work, and that is all. We do not say tha 
such a system is not as good as most ; but obviously the good 
of its outcome, like that of most ethical systems, is entirely 
relative to the intelligence and temperament of the individual 
man, and its evil (its dangers of arrogance and absurdity) sur- 
passes that of almost all. This creed and this system of Dr. 
Gould are all plain sailing. But the man of science would 
object to them, that the assumed God is an unverifiable 
hypothesis, that however far the mysteries of life may carry 
Dr. Gould from a crass and discredited materialism, they are 
no warrant for the invention of an intelligence like his own 
but greater, that in fine the whole thing is a crude projection 
of himself to account for the ultimately unaccountable. And 
the orthodox theologian would of course have another objection, 
and the metaphysician a third. 

We have treated Dr. Gould with some ceremony because he 
is consistent in argument, and shows occasionally an intelli- 
gence which we respect. His perception of the fallacy of 
Schopenhauer, his view of Mr. Spencer’s explanation of the 
beginning of life and his comparison of it to the tortoise paradox 
show a reasonable acuteness, while his remarks on sexual 
relations and on immorality are (right or wrong) an indication 
of broadness. But if his religion have not the scientific value 
he claims for it, his manner is as little scientific as can be 
imagined. He is both petulantand superior. ‘‘“‘ Evolution” is 
the word most drummed into the ears of the philosopher and 
the godless child. I have some difficulty in controlling my 
amused contempt at the mere mention of it’ ‘Some funny old 
metaphysicians .. .’? And worse still he gushes. ‘God... 
is ever watchful, the Dear Father! .. .’ But heis an enthusiast 
and an American and we are kind. The book is pleasantly 
printed, and one is growing accustomed to American ignorance 


of spelling. 
OLD AND NEW 


Mr. William Wallace’s After the Revolution and other 
Holiday Fantasies (Glasgow : Hodge) are conceived for the 
most part in the highest vein of humour and paradox, but 
contain great differences of subject. Sometimes, as in ‘After 
the Scottish Revolution’ and ‘The Heir of All the Ages,’ he 
is content to be merely paradoxical and surprising ; in ‘ How 
I made my Reputation’ he ridicules the cheap effects of the 
new humourist ; in ‘A Modern Scottish Tragedy’ he burlesques 
the sensational novelette ; while in ‘So Interesting’ and ‘So 
Dreadfully Vulgar’ he indicates rather than expresses a philo- 
sophy. The last mentioned little essay is a sketch of ‘The 
Modern Spartan,’ and contains a neat summary of a practical 
creed. ‘I sounded the Modern Spartan about a thousand 
other things, and I ascertained that loud laughter, ham sand- 
wiches, explosions of sentimentality, veal-and-ham pics, 
gregarious philanthropy, meat teas, huge donations for educa- 
tional purposes, onions, “ Should auld acquaintance be forget,” 
magnums of champagne, three out of four of the toasts at 4 
public dinner, blazers, social evenings, sausages, life in 4 
boarding-house, and kidneys on toast, all come within the 
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category of So Dreadfully Vulgar’: it was quite worth 
copying out. Mr. Wallace’s style is easy and pleasant, and 
his book very agreeabl: reading when you are tired of things 
profound. 

The tropical forests of Madagascar and the mangrove swamps 
of the Niger Delta have not hitherto obtained great renown as 
convalescent resorts. Thither, however, Mrs. Henry Colville 
came with her husband when the doctors directed a change of 
air aftera severe illness. They happened to be on the way— 
the ‘back way’ was the one chosen—from Bohemia to London 
via Capetown ; and few places worthy of notice were allowed 
to escape their attention on their tour Round the Black Man’s 
Garden (Edinburgh : Blackwood). The lady is the notetaker. 
She is French by birth, and one of the new ‘ Fellows’, whose 
admission has been the spring of discord in the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. The best testimonial of her qualifications 
as traveller and writer is her book. It is excellent reading 
and free of cant and gush of all kinds ; moreover she has a 
story to tell and can observe and describe with vigour and 
humour. ‘There are lady travellers who would spread the re- 
cord of this Odyssey over manytomes. Mrs. Colville gives us 
instead a single charming volume, illustrated as well as written 
while the ever changing scenes of African life were fresh in 
mind. ‘Ibea’ and the Transvaal, Delagoa Bay and Sierra 
Leone, Quilemane and the Gaboon are among the places with 
which she makes us familiar; she banquets in State with 
Europeans, Governors and officials of all kinds and scrapes 
acquaintance with a black gentleman on the Brass River whose 
pleasant custom it is to hang his relatives by the heels over 
a pit full of spikes. But the portion of herjourney which 
has the most fresh geographical interest is her march across 
Madagascar, whence she emerged covered with rags and 
mosquito bites. Civilisation is still very crude with that big 
African island, and the French have their work cut out for 
them before it can be made to pay. 

It was by merest accident that Mr. B. Douglas Howard 
came to know of the Ainus of Saghalien, and, consequently, to 
write an account of his Life with Trans-Siberian Savages 
(London: Longmans). He is a rolling stone, and having ‘duly 
equipped himself for every reasonable contingency for an 
almost unlimited period’—happy man—he found himself at 
length on the furthest verge of Asia, drinking vodka and 
exchanging embraces with officials in the Tzar’s service, as is 
the after-dinner custom at Vladivostock. In the company was 
the Governor of a district of Saghalien, and under these ex- 
hilarating influences Mr. Douglas Howard was invited to visit 
that nethermost circle in the Inferno of Siberian exile. His 
notes on prison life on the Russian island of mystery are 
meagre—perhaps out of deference to the feelings of his host ; 
but during his stay he by luck had an opportunity of examining 
somewhat narrowly a specimen of its curious tribe of hairy 
aborigines, and, possibly to divert his mind from other subjects, 
the Governor put the chance in his way of going, and living in 
one of their villages. Mr. Douglas Howard is not particular ; 
he is as ready to conform to the ways of primitive savages as 
of Russian officers. He lived in the Ainu huts, shared the 
people’s meals and bear hunts, and took note of its singular 
customs and superstitions, and he is thus able to supplement the 
sparse accounts we have of this primitive race. It isa gentle, if a 
hirsute, people; if it is problematically pious, it is indubitably 
filthy. 

The third edition of Mr. R. B. Mansfield’s School Life at 
Winchester College (London: Nutt) has evidently been pub- 
lished in view of the Quincentenary, and, on the whole, it may 
be cordially welcomed. Clearly Zhe Wykehamist acted 
unadvisedly when, thirty years ago, it accused the writer of 
being influenced by ill-will towards the foundation, since his 
sketch is obviously the outcome of a sound patriotism. He was 
never more than a junior, and so missed the dignified ease of a 
Prefect’s life, nor, it may be gathered, was he particularly 
Proficient at games. Hence his good-humoured description of 
the fag’s monotonous lot would hardly be correct of the more 
fortunate, even though he treats of fifty-five years back ; i.e., 
long before the ‘tunding row’ had resulted in a relaxation of 
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discipline. However, he errs in dealing with such occasional 
excesses as the marking of ‘tin gloves’ on a boy’s hands with 
a glowing fire-brand as though they were ordinary occurrences, 
and his attempts at wit are quite deplorable. Thus the dubbing 
of imaginally characters with names like ‘Reynard’ and 
‘Pudding’ must be censured as quite unworthy of his argu- 
ment ; nor are his instances of false quantities particularly 
funny. But the chief defects in the book consist (1) in the 
scrappy allusions to commoners ; and (2) in the wholly inade- 
quate attempt to indicate the changes that have produced the 
Winchester of to-day. Surely Mr. Mansfield must be aware 
that football has been entirely altered by the invention of 
‘canvas’ and ropes’, together with the substitution of ‘ fifteens’ 
for ‘twenty-twos.’ Finally the accuracy of his recollections 
concerning details may be questioned, however truthful the 
general conception, and this is more particularly the case when 
we come to the glossary. Thus for over twenty years at any 
rate ‘brum’ has meant stingy rather than poor: and 
‘scadger’ a vile fellow, not a ruffian. Again the prizes given 
at the end of each half were never termed ‘the books’ but 
‘books’; and it may be doubted if, even in ’35-40, the verb ‘to 
fag’ was in common use, as the universal expression latterly 
has been ‘to sweat.’ 

The student has waited long for a book which should 
epitomise the invertebrate zoology of to-day as Mr. Huxley’s 
manual did that of fifteen years ago. And he is still waiting. 
Presumably Mr. A. E. Shipley’s Zoology of the Invertebrates 
(London : Black) is intended as an introduction to the 
‘zoological articles reprinted from the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ ; but originality can be no feature in a work which might 
well have been compiled from one or other of the newer German 
manuals. In the descriptions of types, accuracy is as often to 
seek as completeness, In one instance (pp. 151-156) the mis 
takes and omissions of a certain foreign text-book have been so 
slavishly followed that the source of inspiration is as apparent 
as the blunders themselves would be to a student of the animal. 
There is at times a deplorable laxity in statement of fact. Thus, 
Onchidium (a mollusc) is said to possess numerous dorsal eyes 
(p. 208) : the limitation of these organs to some species only of 
the genus being perhaps too unimportant a detail for mention. 
Some remarkable and isolated forms (as 7ricoplax adherens) 
are forgotten or ignored. On the whole, too, embryology 
receives most beggarly treatment. Should a second edition be 
demanded, it may be hoped that Mr. Shipley would go in search 
of new material a little further from home. ‘There is really 
much valuable stuff in the original papers of Continental 
oO servers, and a diligent perusal of these is a worthier occu- 
pation than the abstracting of German text-books. 

We have also received a practical guide to Mountaineering 
(London : Bell), by Claude Wilson, in the admirable ‘All 
England Series’; a new edition of Theologica Germanica 
(London: Macmillan), translated by Susanna Winkworth, 
being the most recent addition to the admirable re-issue of the 
‘Golden Treasury’ series ; a new edition of The Wise Woman 
of Inverness (London : Sampson Low), being the latest instal- 
ment of the excellent re-issue of William Black’s novels ; Zhe 
Royal Marriage Ode (London: Lamley), by Eric Mackay ; 
Everybody's Guide to Music (London: Saxon), by Josiah 
Booth ; Zhe London Matriculation Directory (London : Clive) ; 
Mensuration of the Simpler Figures (same publishers), by 
W. Briggs and T. W. Edmondson ; and Worked Examples of 
Co-ordinate Geometry (same publishers). 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Fiction 


A Daughter of Rome. J. M. Colles. Digby. 
Mrs. Finch-Brassey. Mrs. Andrew Dean. Bentley. 
The Spoilt Child. P.C. Mitter, Thacker. 


VERSE 


Love Songs of Connach, Edited by D. Hyde. . Unwin. 


2s, 6d, 
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Royal Marriage Ode. Eric Mackay. Lamley. 


Verses. Dora Sigerson. Stock. 3s. 6d. 


BioGraPuy 


Memorials of Mr. Serjeant Bellasis, 1800-73. Edward 
Bellasis. Burns. tos. 6d. 
History 


Our Indian Protectorate. C.L. Tupper. Longmans. 163. 


THEOLOGY 


Episcof.acy. John Fraser. Clarke, 
Personal and Social Christianity. R.L. Carpenter. Paul. 6s. 
Sin and Redemption, John Garnier. Stock. 9s. 


MISCELLANEA 


A Brief History of Panics, Ciement Juglar. Translated by 
De Courcy W. Thom. Putnam. 4s. 


A History of Marlborough College. A.C. Bradley and others. 


Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Appearance and Reality. ¥F. H. Bradley. Sonnenschein, 
Ios. 6d. 

Early Days of Marlborough College. E,. Lockwood. Farmer. 
Ios. 6d. 


Seeley. 65. 
Ios. 6d. 
W. Briggs and T. W. 


Folia Litteraria. J. W. Hales. 
Jute Spinning. WV. Leggat. Kidd. 
Mensuration of the Simpler Figures. 


Edmonson. Clive. 
Montaigne’s Essays: The Third Book. ‘The Tudor Transla- 


tions.’ Edited by W. E. Henley. Nutt. 15s. 
Mountaineering. Claude Wilson. Bell. 25. 
Swimming. A. Sinclair and W. Henry. Longmans. tos. 64. 
The Literary Works of James Smetham. Edited by William 
Davies. Macmillan. 3s. 
The Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns, and Fatries. 
Robert Kirke. Edited by Andrew Lang. Nutt 7s. 6d. 


The Vagabond’s Annual. A, Conan Doyle and others. 
Bristol : Is. 


Worked Examples in Co-ordinate Geometry. Clive. 2s. 64. 
ForEIGN 
Antike Portraits, G. Ebers. Leipzig: Engelmann. 1m.60, 


Auf der grossen Landstrasse. ". Schobert. Berlin: Janke. 


12m. 

Bric a Brac. 

Das Kind, E. Eckstein. 

Das Laster. F. v. Stein. 

Etudes de mythologie et @archéologie égyptiennes. 
Paris: Leroux. 12fr. 

Geschichte des Deutschen Genossenschaftswesens der Neuzeit. 
F. H. Zeidler. Leipzig: Duncker. 9m.20. 

Goetterlose Zeiten. FE. Junker. Berlin: Janke. 12m. 

Henrich Ibsen en zijnwerk, E.de Bon. Amsterdam : Holkema. 
1fl.25c. 

Honneur de femme. Ad. Chenevitre. Paris: Lemerre. 3fr.50. 

Kleinere Schriften und Briefe. W®. Mayer. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
10m. 

Kotzebue: Sa vie et son temps, ses euvres dramatiques. Ch, 
Rabany. Paris: Berger. tof. 

Le Cheque. Emile Bergerat. Paris: Ollendorff. 3fr.50. 

Les amours de Nine. FP. Vigne dOcton. Paris: Lemerre. 
3fr.50. 

Les Coulisses de la Société Parisienne. 
Ollendorff. 3fr.50. 

Les gants noirs. A: Herdeya. 

Naturgeschichte des Verbrechers. 


Caran d’Ache. Paris: Plon. 3fr.50. 
Stuttgart: Engelhorn. 5o0p% 
Leipzig: Friedrich. 5m. 

G. Maspero. 


E. Daudet. Paris: 


Paris: Kolb. 3fr.50. 
Grundzuege der criminellen 


Anthropologie. H. Kurella, Stuttgart: Enke. 7m, 
Soutanes politiques. Jean de Bonnefon. Paris: Havard. 
3fr.50. 


Surprises damour. Andre Theuriet. Paris: Dentu. 3fr.so. 
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